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MR. WILLIAM T. JONES [F.], PRESIDENT, NORTHERN ARCHITECTI 


R. LEONARD HILL, F.R.S. (in proposing a vote 

of thanks to Mr. Waldram), said: I have been 

honoured by the Institute in being asked to move 
this vote of thanks. I have listened to the Paper with the 
greatest interest, and I think Mr. Waldram has repre- 
sented very accurately the facts concerning light which 
are known and recognised by physiologists. There is one 
point I should specially like to lay stress on, one which 
has not been mentioned at all by Mr. Waldram, and that 
is the influence of light on the health of the people. And 
in that connection we have to consider not only the 
visible rays, but also those invisible rays which are called 
ultra-violet rays, lying beyond the violet end of the spec- 
trum, which can be shown by the quartz spectroscope and 
by the use of the fluorescent screen. These invisible 
ultra-violet rays come both from direct sunlight and 
from the blue sky and bright white clouds. If you have 
an unobstructed view of whole sky, the blue sky and the 
white clouds give a greater amount of those rays than are 
received direct from the sun itself, even when the sun is 
high in the heavens in the summer time. When the sun is 
low in the horizon, the ultra-violet rays coming from the 
sky or from white clouds are in excess of what come from 
the sun. Those ultra-violet rays have a most powerful 
effect on the skin, although they are invisible and quite 
insensible to us. After a latent period, when you have been 
exposed to a high concentration of ultra-violet rays, such 
as in the Alps, or in bright summer here on the seashore, 
you get sunburn resulting. After exposure you get an 
intense flushing of the skin, irritation and soreness, and 
maybe even blistering, and afterwards a peeling of the 
skin and a pigmentation of it. These ultra-violet rays 
have an extraordinary power of promoting good health ; 
we use them in open-air sanatoria, and they have | 
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used for years the cure of what we call ‘“ surgical 
tuberculosis,” that is when the disease attacks bones, 
joints and glands. Ovllier and Bernard in the Alps, and 
Gauvain at the Treloar Cripples’ Hospital, and many 
other people are using these rays in that way. 

These ultra-violet rays have very little power of pene- 
tration ; they act on the living cells just beneath the horny 
laver of the outer skin or epidermis ; they do not pene- 
trate through to the blood. They act on those cells so as 
to provoke the reaction which leads to flushing of the 
skin, etc., which I have mentioned. And that reaction on 
the skin of the whole body is very powerful in promoting 
the resistance of the body to disease and has a great 
curative effect. We can get it either by exposure of 
the whole body to the sunshine or the sky, by using are 
lights as sources of ultra-violet rays, by using an incan- 
descent tungsten filament lamp with a quartz globe, or a 
substitute for quartz which will allow ultra-violet rays to 
go through. Ordinary window glass takes them out— 
that is, the essential rays of the wave-length which acts 
on the skin. Smoke and fog, cloud and mist take them out ; 
clothes take them out. So what with the glass, the clothes, 
the smoke pollution and the fogs of our cities, is it any 
wonder we are practically deprived of these health-giving 
ultra-violet rays ? 

The problem for the architect to consider is how we can 
get more of these rays. The author of this Paper has shown 
how to get more light, and he has shown the extraordinary 
deficiency of the light which we get in these big cities, 
at the bottom of wells and places of that sort. It 
has been said by some that we should put up enor- 
mously high buildings—‘ skyscrapers,” as in New 
York If we do we shall cut out light, and if we are 
not very careful we shall cut out the ventilating power 
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of the air, which depends on its free movement. That has 
a most powerful effect on the health. The cooling power 
of the air, which depends on its movement, is infinitely 
more important than the chemical quality of the air. The 
quality of the air in our worst-ventilated rooms—I am 
speaking of rooms, not of hermetically sealed places—the 
excess of carbonic acid and deficiency of oxygen is never 
such as to matter physiologically in any degree; the 
essential fault in badly ventilated rooms is the heat stag- 
nation, the deprivation of the body of the cooling and 
evaporating power which the air should have, and which 
we get when we are exposed to the outer air. The wild 
man who is practically unclothed keeps up his ventilating 
power, and that maintains his appetite and his vigour ; 
the ultra-violet rays are continually having their power on 


his skin and promoting his health. We cut ourselves off 


from adequate ventilation by means of clothes, walls and 
artificial heating, so we do not get the benefit of this 
health-giving source, and we have to consider how we can 
bring about improvement. 

There is also the question of smoke pollution, and I 
think that in this Paper that point requires to be put 
forward. We have got now into such difficult conditions 
in our big cities—hundreds of miles of mean streets spread 
Over our country, obstructions which reduce everything, 
smoke pollution, and so on—that we have got into anextra- 
ordinarily bad position and condition, and it is a very 
difficult problem how to get out of it. Fortunately, in the 
matter of ultra-violet rays, we can anyhow tigate it by 
instituting a general recourse, in the winter, to arc-light 
baths as a substitute for what we deprive ourselves of in 
natural light. I believe the day is not far distant when 
arc-lights will be put in all baths in public schools and in 
the bath-rooms of private houses; powerfulmercury-vapour 
lamps and naked arc-lights must be used with expert 
advice, but incandescent tungsten filament lamps with 
quartz or a suitable glass globe are safe. And one suitable 
window glass has been introduced by Mr. Lamplough, 
which he calls ‘“‘ vitaglass.’’ IThavehereasampleofit. Itisa 
rolled or cathedral glass. It lets through ultra-violet rays 
well, and it may be useful for verandahs, skylights of 
schools, factories, and open-air shelters ; anywhere where 








you want to get ultra-violet raysin. And that glass can, I 
think, be blown clear. If so, and if it can be done 
cheaply, it would be useful for the globes of tungsten 
filament lamps. We are introducing such lamps with 
quartz globes into the new monkey-house of the Zoo ; 


animals rejoice in them. Quartz globes are very expensive, 
but if the lamps can be made cheaply with this new glass 
we shall be able to get ultra-violet rays from our incan- 
descent electric lamps. The rays are very weak, but by 
having them near enough and taking baths naked we can 
get what we want in the winter. 

The author has mentioned the measurement of illumi- 
nation, and I have brought here the Eder photometer, the 
use of which was introduced by Dorno, who has an obser- 
vatory at Davos, in Switzerland. This is a wedge of smoked 
gelatine ; it is ina frame-work, and has a scale at the back 
of it, and a piece of sensitised paper behind it. It is ex- 
posed to daylight, covered with opalescent glass, so that 
sunshine is turned into diffused light, and the instrument 
is so arranged that it keeps wet out, rain, etc., and it is 
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exposed all day. Then you note how far down the sensi- 
tive paper is influenced. You see the scale printed off, 
either a little way or a long way down the paper. It has 
been used in some 50 different observatories in Europe, 
and we have taken it up in this country. Through the 
help of the Meteorological Office, records are being taken 
by it at several stations daily, and the papers are sent to 
the National Institute of Medical Research, and we de- 
velop them and chart them out. We are also recording 
ultra-violet rays daily at the National Institute of Medical 
Research, and we have got observers in clean country and 
smoky cities to do the same. We have a standard solution 
of acetone coloured with methylene blue, and that is put 
into a quartz tube, and the tube is exposed all day on the 
roof, and the amount of fading is measured against a set 
of standard tints, and the result is published, for Hamp- 
stead, in The Times daily. ‘The method shows that in 
Kingsway, compared with country districts like Bexhill, 
or St. Ives in Cornwall, the amount of ultra-violet rays is 
about half to one-third that which is being got in the 
country places. So that the robbing of ultra-violet rays 
by smoke pollution in the big cities is enormous, and what 
is coming through is being cut off by walls, glass and 
clothes. 

Mr. J. HERBERT CUNLIFFE, K.C., M.P. (in 
seconding the vote of thanks), said: I imagine that the 
only reason I have been invited here to-night is because, 
in the course of my professional] practice, it has been 
my fortune to be concerned in a number of what 
are known as “ light ”’ or “‘ ancient light’? cases, some 
of which have become known as “ leading cases.” I 
would like, if I may, to acknowledge the great debt which 
I owe in connection with those cases to the members 
of your profession for the great assistance which they 
have always rendered to me in assisting me to under- 
stand matters which were out of my ordinary purview. 
There has been, as I am sure we all recognise, in recent 
years a great advance in realising the necessity for more 
sunlight and more light in our business, professional and 
ordinary habitations ; and while the controversy will con- 
tinue to go on, it is of course, of enormous advantage that 
the problems should be faced and investigated in a more 
thorough and scientific way than has been the case in the 
past. I amsure you willall agree that in regard to the great 
advances which have been made in recent years no one 
has done more than the reader of the Paper to-night. 
No one pretends—and, I imagine, least of all Mr. Wal- 
dram—that the problems are by any means completely 
solved. Indeed, so far as those of us are concerned who 
are engaged, in the course of our ordinary occupations, 
in attempting to solve them, whether it be as members 
of your great profession or as members of my profession, 
we shall as long as we live find some portion of those 
problems waiting to be solved. ‘They call, I venture to 
think, for not only the assistance of your great profession, 
but also for the assistance of mine, and I think they may, 
in certain circumstances, call for the intervention of the 
Legislature. In what direction that will take place I know 
not, and we shall have to await further investigation before 
it is possible to decide. But let me take, if I may, two ques- 
tions which occurred to me during the reading of the Paper 
for which we have not by any means yet got‘a solution. 
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Supposing there is an ancient light. Have we quite 
solved, do you think, the problem as to how far a man 
who makes an inadequate use of his opportunities of 
lighting his own room is entitled to throw a larger 
burden upon his neighbours ? Many of us have come 
across, in our work, the case of an old building with 
an admittedly ancient light, in which any particle of in- 
fringement lessens an obviously insufficient light, and 
leaves the owner with less light than is reasonably 
required for the ordinary purposes of business or in- 
habitancy. I put this as one of the many phases of 
the many questions which we shall all, at some time, have 
to consider. Supposing it be that the owner of the ancient 
light could, by a comparatively small alteration of his 
own premises, flood those premises with light, is it right 
that he should be able to prevent the erection of a building 
adjacent to his premises merely because it will diminish 
the small light which he already has ? What the answer 
may be I shall not venture to say, but it is one of 
the problems which have got to be probed in the future, 
and in which it may be that the Legislature will have to 
interfere if your profession in combination with mine 
cannot find a satisfactory answer to the question. 

May I put another one—on a different line ? Is it quite 
clear that we are right in limiting the rights of light to 
ancient lights ?. I think some members of my profession, 
and possibly some members of yours, would hold up their 
hands in horror at the idea that there can be a question of 
that kind ; but in listening to Mr. Waldram I could not 
help that reflection passing through my mind. If it be, 
as Dr. Hill pointed out, and as Mr. Waldram pointed out 
too, and as we are all daily coming more to recognise, 
that the essential thing in our daily life, whether it be in 
our residence or in our office or business premises, that 
we should have as much light and sunshine as possible, 
is it really right, as a matter of public policy, that the 
preservation of that light should be limited to cases where 
a man has acquired, by prescription, the right to prevent 
his neighbour from putting up a very high building ? 
If light is something which is daily becoming more and 
more recognised as one of the essential things in our daily 
lives, why should it be that the law is powerless to 
prevent a man putting up alongside a building which 
has had lights for say 19 years, a high building which 
completely blocks out all the light coming to the building 
already in existence ? Nobody recognises more than I 
do that in attempting to interfere with the right of the 
man to use his own property as he may think fit you are 
interfering with a right which has been recognised for all 
time with regard to the ownership of English land. But 
I cannot help feeling, when I hear what Dr. Hill says, and 
when I become impressed, as I think everybody must have 
been impressed in recent years, by the scientific knowledge 
which is given to us as to the importance of light and sun- 
shine in our daily lives, I cannot he!p thinking that the 
time may arise when it may be the duty of the Legislature 
to say, ‘“‘ We are not going merely to regard rights of lights 
which have existed for the prescriptive period, but we are 
going to interfere in cases where a man is so using his own 
property that he will interfere with the fair amount of 
light which his neighbour ought to be entitled to have.” 

I put these forward as instances of the difficulties which 
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Wwe or our successors will have to consider. I do not 
pretend that I have got a simple answer to these, or to the 
many other questions which will arise. But what I 
venture to suggest, diffidently, in regard to these questions 
is that they all point to this : that this question of light— 
not only in its legal aspects and rights, but in its bearing 
on our health, as Dr. Hill pointed out—is of the greatest 
public importance, and that it involves many problems, to 
the solution of which it is in the public interest we should 
get all the best scientific evidence which it is possible to 
collect. And those who, like Mr. Waldram, have devoted 
many years to the investigation of these problems are, I 
venture to think, entitled not only to the thanks of your 
great Institute, but also to the thanks of the whole com- 
munity. It is for this reason that I am glad to add my 
small voice to this vote of thanks to Mr. Waldram for his 
Paper. 

Mr. C. C. PATERSON (Institution of Electrical 
Engineers) : At this late hour I will not detain you with 
any minute examination of the details of the paper; I 
can only express my appreciation, and the appreciation 
of the members of my Institution who are here, to the 
author of the paper for the very clear way in which he has 
put it before us. 

I do not know that I can follow the author in the para- 
graph at the top of page 406, in which he draws a dis- 
tinction between the extent to which the eye will adapt 
itself to artificial light, as compared with the adartaition of 
that organ to ordinary daylight. This is surely a question 
of how light is distributed, and how the illumination is 
produced in any particular room. The retina of the eye can 
adapt itself to a light variation of 1,00¢ to 1, or even 
10,000 to 1; but even in conditions of dark adaptation 
there is a certain minimum necessary in order to read. This 
we reach somewhere near the lower amounts of ordinary 
artificial illumination which are provided in buildings. But 
if that artificial illumination is increased many times, I do 
not think that, if it were properly produced and distributed, 
the eye would have any difficulty in adapting itself to the 
higher illumination and deriving equivalent benefit from it. 

Mr. D. R. WILSON (Secretary, Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board): I will simply ask Mr. Waldram two 
questions. 

I am particularly interested in industrial lighting, and 
there is one effect which has been clearly established and 
in regard to which I have been puzzled for an explana- 
tion. It occurs in the weaving of certain fine classes of 
goods. In daylight the rate of production in weaving is 
about 10 per cent. higher than in artificial light; and 
that is not due to the greater illumination, because even 
when there is efficient artificial lighting the same fact 
holds. I wondered whether it was due to elimination 
of shadows in daylight owing to the greater size of the 
source of the light, because weaving is carried on in sheds 
lighted with skylights, so that during daylight shadow 
weuld probably be less pronounced. 

The second point was in connection with Mr. Waldram’s 
statement as to the very small contribution to the lighting 
from the walls compared with the light coming from the 
windows. From what I know of the subject that has 
been established, but I suggest that the lighting from 
the walls of a room is a very important factor, especially 
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in the case of factories and other industrial buildings. 
We distinguish objects and details very largely through 
contrast, and though the illumination of a room may 
not be very much affected, the contrast which results 
from a light wall is a very important factor, and one 
which should be taken into consideration in the con- 
struction of buildings. 

Mr. THOMAS E. RITCHIE, A.M.I.E.E.: I should 
also like to thank Mr. Waldram for the very interesting and 
very valuable paper which he has given us this evening. 
Those of us who know him and his work expect much 
from him, and in this instance he has certainly lived up to, 
if indeed he has not surpassed, his reputation. 

His reference to the use of a photographic exposure meter 
for the purpose of measuring illumination is not quite 
clear to me, and I should be glad if he would explain it. 

I understand that the photographic exposure meter 
responds almost solely to the actinic component of the 
light, and that for this reason what it actually measures is 
the quality of the light—that is to say, its actinic character, 
rather than its volume or intensity. 

I believe I am correct in stating that if such a meter 
were put into a room with an intensity of, say, 100 foot- 
candles of non-actinic light it would register little or 
nothing, although, of course, the intensity of illumination 
would undoubtedly be there. 

Similarly in daylight such a meter exposed to the yellow 
or reddish light of a morning or evening sky would only 
respond very faintly, although the actual quantity (foot- 
candles) of light might be very considerable. 

Mr. J. W. T. WALSH (National Physica! Laboratory) : 
All who are interested in illuminating engineering look 
upon Mr. Waldram as an expert in natural illumination, 
and his Paper forms an excelient summary of the vast 
amount of work which he has done in this very important 
field. ‘There are, however, one or two small points of 
detail on which I would join issue with him. 

First, I cannot quite agree with him about the com- 
parative unimportance of diffused light 1n rooms—that is, 
light which does not come directly from windows. I 
think that light becomes of importance just in the very 
cases where one is trying to get all the light one can, 
namely, in a very deep room with an obstructed window. 
{t is in such cases that it becomes important to look after 
the lightness and cleanliness of the ceiling and the walls. 
And it is important to remember, in such cases, that 
over 50 per cent. of the light may be due entirely to 
reflections from walls and ceiling. 

Also I do not quite agree with him that people can 
apparently do with less daylight than artificial light. 
He mentions the figure of one foot-candle as being probably 
a satisfactory ngure tor cierical work in daylight, whereas 
the intensity recommended for artificial light is at least 
three times that figure. I believe that one of my col- 
leagues at the National Physical Laboratory, Mr. Buckley, 
put his finger on the fallacy in the argument when he said 
that the idea of a minimum illumination of one foot- 
candle being found satisfactory arose from the fact that 
it was used only fora brief period, when the light was 
failing, viz., at twilight. People can carry on for a time 
in the fading light, but this is only for the short period 
before the artificial light is turned on. 
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I agree with what Mr. Paterson said in regard to high 
illuminations experienced in daylight, and believe that 
the objection which some people have to high illumina- 
tion in artificial light is due to such other effects as 
glare and the way in which the light is arranged, 
and is not due to intensity. I think artificial light and 
daylight are absolutely equivalent when of the same 
intensity. 

Mr. A. K. TAYLOR (National Physical Laboratory) : 
There is one point on which I do not agree with the 
author, and that is (as mentioned by Mr. Walsh) his 
statement on the value of diffusely reflected daylight. 
He says “ this has been measured by the author and the 
N.P.L. and Fig. 11 shows what a small addition it makes 
to the total illumination.’”” Now from some tests made 
at the N.P.L. at the beginning of 1923, in a large room 
11 feet high, 36 feet long and 27 feet deep, the walls 
and ceiling having a reflection factor of some 45 per 
cent. and 70 per cent. respectively, it was found 
that the reflected, or indirect, daylight factor (sill 
ratio) at the centre of the rooms, 3 feet above the 
floor, was some ? per cent. and the direct daylight 
factor was some 3 per cent.; near the back wall the 
corresponding figures were } per cent. and 2 per cent. 
respectively. 

Later, in 1924, some further measurements were made, 
using improved methods with a deep and narrow room 
11 feet in height, 9 feet long and 27 feet deep, the reflection 
factor of the walls and ceiling being some 60 per cent. 
and 75 per cent. respectively. The reflection daylight 
factor at the centre of the room 3 feet above the floor 
was 2 per cent. and the direct daylight factor was 2} per 
cent.; while at the back of the room the figures were 
1°'4 per cent. and o’6 per cent. respectively. It will be 
seen that the ratio of the indirect to the direct daylight 
factor was, for the first case, 20 per cent. at the centre 
and back of the room, and for the second case 8o per cent. 
and 230 per cent. at the centre and back respectively, 
all the figures being for dull days. It is probable that 
the reflection daylight factor measured in the first series 
was rather low judging by our more recent experience, 
though the effect of the alteration in the length of the 
room and an increase in the reflection factor of the 
walls will partly account for this. 

With a good white ceiling the results last quoted were 
found to vary with the weather and with the reflection 
factor of the ground outside the window ; a mean increase 
of some 35 per cent. being observed for sunny weather 
with an approximate reflection factor of some 20 per 
cent. for the ground. 

It would appear that if some measurements were 
made in light wells where the reflection is not less than 
50 per cent., a quite appreciable reflection daylight 
factor will be found—due probably to continued refiec- 
tions. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.]: An apology seems 
necessary on rising at this juncture. It is, I suppose, 
because our members rely on the perfect manner in 
which Mr. Waldram expresses himself and _ illustrates 
his conclusions, and also on the fact that the Paper will be 
published in the JoURNAL, that so few of our own members 
are present. I propose an adjournment of the discussion, 
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if the gentlemen who have been so good as to come 
prepared to take part could make it convenient to come 
again, say three weeks hence, and that this is convenient to 
the Council. Such experts as Dr. Hill and Mr. Cunliffe 
have opened up the medical and legal aspect and it is obvious 
that the subject is of the very greatest importance. In my 
opinion we have rarely had a more important and vital 
subject before this Institute. Our membership and 
activities extend over the British Empire and far beyond 
latitude 51. Much might be elucidated on the measure- 
ment of light and on adequate lighting for various pur- 
poses. We have experts on Factory, Home, and 
Hospital construction, who may have much to add. 
Could this Paper be circulated, and another meeting be 
arranged, an intensely profitable discussion might 
result. 

The CHAIRMAN : I am advised that an adjournment 
will be a very difficult matter. I think everybody is 
agreed that the subject is of very great national import- 
ance, but an adjournment at this period, with the pro- 
gramme so filled up as at present, can hardly be arranged. 
We might look forward, in the next session, to another 
Paper from Mr. Waldram, if he will give us one. We 
must trust to his good nature about that. 

Dr. R. S. CLAY (Principal, Northern Polytechnic) re- 
ferred to the difficulty of working in a room with black- 
ened walls, owing to the intensity of the shadows in which 
small articles became invisible. He also gave, as an inter- 
esting example of psychological effect, the instance of a 
students’ mechanical drawing office in which the illumina- 
tion below artificial light sources was increased by 50 per 
cent., and the intensity of shadows reduced by fitting large 
diameter white paper shades with tissue paper bottom 
screens. ‘Those using the room, however, preferred the 
bare lamps and removed the shades. He suggested that 
daylight charts could also be used for artificial lighting and 
should be put on the market. 

He asked for an explanation of the small values given to 
angles near the zenith. 

Mr. LEON GASTER (Hon. Secretary of the Illumina- 
ting Engineering Society) expressed regret that Mr. Wal- 
dram should have attempted to deal with artificial as well 
as natural lighting. It was impossible to deal adequately 
with both subjects, and the small space allotted to artificial 
lighting hardly conveyed to architects how much there was 
to be done in that field. 


The following contribution to the discussion on Mr. 
Waldram’s Paper has been received from Mr. W. C. 
CLINTON (University College) :— 

Mr. Waldram is to be congratulated on the way in 
which he has presented the main facts in connection with 
daylight and artificial illumination in such a limited 
space and without the use of any obvious mathematics. 
Of course, the mathematics are there, but are very dis- 
creetly hidden. 

A small matter of correction is that Fig. 2 should be 
regarded as a great circle section of a sphere. 

The value of good reflecting surfaces for walls has 
perhaps been rather underrated; at any rate, in so far as 
the improvement of artificial lighting due to their use 
is concerned. For instance, in one of the few cases in 
which exact calculations can be made, that of 2 uniform 
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source of light at the centre of a sphere or cube, it will 
be found that an increase of the reflection coefficient 
of the interior surface from 30 per cent. to 70 per cent. 
much more than doubles the total illumination at any 
point on that surface. 

The minimum values of artificial illumination for 
different conditions considered as sufficient ten or 
fifteen years ago are no longer regarded as adequate. 
The human eye has not altered, but there is a general 
tendency to use more light with every step in the increase 
of efficiency of its production and consequent reduc- 
tion of cost. As long as this tendency is guided 
along right lines, in regard to such matters as the avoid- 
ance of retinal fatigue and glare, it is a thing to be 
encouraged. 


Mr. WALDRAM : Before replying to the discussion I 
should like to express our thanks to Dr. Leonard Hill 
for his extremely important testimony to the medical value 
of the Lamplough ‘“‘ Vita” glass. The curative effect of 
natural light is, of course, well known. Many of its cures 
are to us laymen little short of miraculous. Dr. Hill has, 
on occasion, kindly lent me authenticated photographs of 
diseased children and old people which were almost too 
horrible to be thrown on the screen ; one could only wish 
each case a speedy death. But side by side were the same 
cases after treatment by natural light in open air sanatoria, 
the very embodiment of cheerful health, delightful to look 
upon. 

It has long been a source of regret that window glass 
should be opaque to these wonderfully curative ultra- 
violet rays. A window glass which can secure Dr. Hill’s 
testimony opens up wonderful possibilities. Curative light 
baths without undue exposure, without direct sun aspect, 
without expensive quartz lamps, are surely a matter of 
enormous importance toarchitects. Vita glass is quite clear 
andtransparent. It costs little more than ordinary polished 
plate, and I understand that the makers, Messrs. Chance 
Bros., of Birmingham, are prepared to quote specially low 
terms to hospitals. 

Mr. Lamplough has kindly supplied me with a photo- 
graph illustrating the visible, the invisible, and the vital or 
curative parts of the spectrum of natural light, which is so 
instructive that I propose to beg space for it from our 
long-suffering editor. 

For convenience a sufficient length of the spectrum of 
the ordinary laboratory source of ultra-violet light—an 
electric arc between iron poles—is taken by a Hilger 
quartz spectrograph and photographed direct (Spectrum 
A), then through Vita glass 2 mm. thick (Spectrum B), and 
then through ordinary window glass of the same thickness 
(Spectrum C). The result speaks for itself. 

Mr. Cunliffe also gave us much food for thought from 
another aspect, and we are, I am sure, equally grateful to 
him. His valuable remarks remind us that although ancient 
light law is largely individual in its operation and object, it 
is communal in its effect. Certainly in this country the 
community have benefited byit. Other countries which had 
not the benefit of our ancient light law do not regard our 
towns as being backward because buildings are reason- 
ably low. They are following our example, even in 
America. I sincerely trust that the present ancient light 
law will never be relaxed in deference to those who wish 
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to build as they like, but rather that in the public interest 
all new buildings should be compelled to provide adequate 
light to all habitable rooms ; kitchens as well as dining 
rooms, and typists’ back offices no less than managers’ 
front rocms ; and should also be compelled to leave ade- 
quate skv for the lighting of buildings on surrounding land. 
This is, I think, practically the Scotch law and practice. 
It will be interesting to watch Sir E. Cooper’s great new 
building for Lloyds and the Royal Mail Company, where 
greatly increased height has been secured without damage 
to its own or to its neighbours’ lights by judicious setting 
back where necessary. Personally, I anticipate that. by this 
wise. policy the new building will gain both in value and in 
dignity. I cordially agree with Mr. Cunliffe that there is a 
great deal yet to be done. We need clear and well-recog- 
nised standards of legal nuisance, greater knowledge of the 
best remedies for badly lit rooms, and above all wider 
knowledge of those simple methods of securing adequate 
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though the sleys, battens, shuttles and all the front parts 
of the loom may be well lit. There are many reforms long 
overdue in the lighting of textile mills, both natural and 
artificial. 

Mr. Walsh, Mr. Taylor and Professor Clinton mention 
cases where reflected light from walls and ceilings formed 
a high percentage of the total available. In many cases, as 
pointed out on page 415, it constitutes the whole. In the 
model test rooms instanced by Mr. ‘Taylor the horizon 
was obviously unobstructed. With even a moderate degree 
of obstruction a cell ratio due to reflected light of over 
o'2 per cent. is, I think, unusual. Walls and ceilings play 
a much larger part in artificial lighting. 

For the exact investigation of the value of side to side 
reflection in light wells I have only been awaiting a little 
spare time since February last. The apparatus is all ready 
and Sir F. Baines has very kindly afforded me facilities at 
the Office of Works. 
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light which are capable of speedy application in the design 
of new rooms. 

Mr. Paterson and Mr. Walsh may be quite correct in 
assuming that if we could have artificial light sources as 
large as windows or skylights our eyes would be as 
placidly content over variations as huge as those of day- 
light. Certainly they are not apparently troubled very 
much by comparatively high intensities of indirect 
artificial lighting. 

I may be quite wrong in attributing any special value to 
the spectrum of daylight. The matter is of no small im- 
portance and psychological data is, I believe, lacking. The 
immediate practical point is that we cannot judge the in- 
tensity of daylight in the same way that we can judge arti- 
ficial light as usually installed. 

The trouble in weaving mentioned by Mr. Wilson is due 
to a variety of causes, the most important being, I think, 
the difficulty of illuminating, by artificial light as usually 
installed, the back of the tiny “‘ heald ’’ eyes through which 
every broken and pieced warp thread must be passed, even 


With regard to the relative amount of illumination re- 
quired by day and under artificial light, I would point out 
that this can be tested on any dull day and not merely for 
short periods at twilight. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Ritchie for drawing attention 
to an obvious omission. 

I should have mentioned that the photographic exposure 
meter suggested as a cheap form of photometer was in- 
tended only for ascertaining daylight ratios approxi- 
mately. Being comparative, measurements out of doors 
and indoors are not affected by a colour difference which 
affects both equally. 

I quite agree with Mr. Hooper that the practical details 
of factory and hospital lighting demand early attention 
from this Institute. 

Dr. Clay will find the information he requires in the 
paper published by Messrs. Batsford. 

In acknowledging your generous vote of thanks for a 
long and tedious paper I can only admire your patience 
and envy your forbearance. 
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The Annual Dinner 


The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute was held on 
Tuesday, 12 May, at the ‘Trocadero Restaurant, 
Piccadilly, W. The President (Mr. J. Alfred Gotch) 
was in the Chair. The following is a list of the company 
present : 


The Right Hon. Viscount Peel, G.B.E., H.M. First Commis- 
sioner of Works ; the Right Hon. Lord Sumner, G.C.B., P.C.; 
the Right Hon. Lord Charnwood ; the Right Hon. Lord Rid- 
dell ; The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Cook, P.C., G.C.M.G., the 
High Commissioner for Australia; Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
K.C.I.E., the High Commissioner for India; Mr. J. S. Smit, 
the High Commissioner for South Africa; Sir Lionel Earle, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., Secretary of His Majesty’s Office of 
Works ; Sir Charles Knightley, Bart., Chairman, Northampton 
Quarter Sessions; the Vice-Chancellor, the University of 
Oxford (Mr. J. Wells, M.A.) ; the Vice-Chancellor, the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Albert C. Seward, Sc.D.) ; the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London (Professor E. A. Gard- 
ner, Litt.D.) ; Sir Michael Sadler, C.B., K.C.S.I., Master of 
University College, Oxford ; Sir Walter Peacock, K.C.V.O.; 
Sir D. Y. Cameron, R.A.; the Rev. H. F. Westlake, M.V.O., 
F.S.A., M.A.; Mr. R. C. Norman, L.C.C.; Sir Frank Dicksee, 
President of the Royal Academy ; Sir Edwin Savill, President 
of the Surveyors’ Institution ; Mr. Edward J. Partridge, Past 
President of the Society of Architects ; Mr. J. C. Squire, Presi- 
dent of the Architecture Club ; Mr. John Croad, President of 
the Nationa! Federation of Building Trades’ Employers ; Mr. 
Fred Thorne, J.P., President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association ; Major R. J. Holliday, M.C., President of the 
Institute of Builders ; Major James Petrie, O.B.E., President of 
the Institution of Structural Engineers ; Mr. Thomas Barron, 
President of the National Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives ; Mr. Gilbert Bayes, Master of the Art Workers’ Guild. 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie ; Mr. Maurice B. Adams; Mr. 
F. G. Baker ; Mr. Christian Barman ; Major Harry Barnes 
(Vice-President) ; Mr. Oswald Barron ; Major Lionel Barry ; 
Mr. Frank Bastable ; Mr. N. Bastable; Mr. F. C. Bayliss ; 
Mr. J. Stanley Beard ; Mr. T. P. Bennett ; Mr. W. Beswick ; 
Mr. Trevor Bowen; Mr. C. W. Bowles; Mr. Bertram 
Bridges; Mr. H. W. Brittan; Major H. P. Brown; Mr. 
Norman E. Brown ; Mr. Herbert T’. Buckland (Vice-President); 
Mr. H. L. Buckle ; Mr. Leonard H. Bucknell ; Professor R. M. 
Butler ; Mr. W. F. Butterfant ; Mr. H. L. Cabuche ; Lieut- 
Colonel H. P. L. Cart de Lafontaine ; Mr. E. O. Chadwick ; 
Mr. H. B. Challen; Mr. Frederick Chatterton; Mr. H. S. 
Chorley ; Mr. S. D. Clements ; Mr. Heaton Comyn ; Mr. J. 
Corfield ; Major Hubert C. Corlette ; Mr. H. W. Couchman ; 
Mr. Dudley Cox ; Mr. R. H. Cunliffe ; Mr... S. Darbyshire ; 
Mr. C. A. Daubney; Mr. E. Guy Dawber (Vice-President) ; 
Mr. Mervyn B. Davie ; Mr. Arthur J. Davis ; Mr. A. W. Dav- 
son; Mr. Percival Davson ; Mr. F. J. Dexter ; Mr. H. Alder- 
man Dickman; Mr. J H. Dixey ; Mr. Rudolf Dircks ; Mr. J. 
Murray Easton; Mr. W.S. Edgson; Mr. C. Ernest Elcock ; 
Mr. H. Godfrey Evans ; Mr. J. H. Evans-Jackson ; Mr. C. G. 
W.Eve; Mr. H. W. Eve; Dr. Oscar Faber ; Mr. E. H. Fair- 
bairn ; Mr. W. T. Fairbairn ; Mr. Percy J. Fay ; Sir Banister 
Fletcher ; Mr. C. G. E. Fletcher ; Mr. Henry M. Fletcher ; 
Mr. Percival M. Fraser; Mr. A. Goddard; Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough ; Mr. H.R. Goodrham ; Mr. Sidney C. Gordon ; 
Professor Frank Granger ; Mr. Hugh Green; Mr. W. Curtis 
Green, A.R.A.; Mr. Alderman Gunton ; Mr. E. Stanley Hall ; 
Mr. H. Austen Hall ; Mr. Everard J. Haynes ; The Very Rev. 
E. L. Henderson ; Mr. H. Sesom Hiley ; Mr. H. Peter Hing ; 
Mr. Barry Holderness ; Mr. George Hornblower ; Mr. T. C. 
Howitt ; Mr. G. J. Howling ; Mr. George Hubbard ; Mr. P. 
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W. Hubbard; Mr. A. A. Hudson; Sir John Hunt; Mr. f. 
Douglas Hunter; Mr. Frederick Hyde; Mr. S. Gordon 
Jeeves; Mr. Bernard Jessop; Mr. J. J. Joass; Mr. A. H. 
Jones ; Mr. Francis Jones; Mr. Ivor P. Jones ; Mr. Norman 
Jones ; Mr. Arthur Keen (Hon. Secretary) ; Captain M. G. 
Kiddy ; Mr. E. Bertram Kirby, O.B.E. (President of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society ; Mr. H. T. C. de Lafontaine ; Mr. 
W.R.™M Lamb; Mr Herbert Langman; Sir Walter Law- 
rence; Mr. D. Ivor Lewis; Mr. S. Lichtwitz; Mr. A. H. 
Lister ; Mr. Ian MacAlister (Secretary R.I1.B.A.) ; Mr. Robert 
Mann; Mr. Fred May; Mr. Charles Marriott ; Mr. H. W. 
Martin-Kaye ; Mr. Ralph Milbourn ; Mr.T.R. Milburn ; Mr, 
E. Williamson Milne; Mr. Oswald P. Milne; Mr. E. C. P. 
Monson; Mr. E. E. Morris; Mr. Arthur Mountford ; Mr. 
John Murray; Mr. R. C. Norman; Mr. Frank Osler ; Sir 
Richard Paget ; Mr. H. L. Paterson (President of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects); Mr. J. Herbert Pearson; Mr. T. V. 
Phillips ; Mr. J. Henry Pitt; Mr. W. T. Plume; Mr. Harry 
Poole ; Mr. Andrew N. Prentice; Mr. T. Taliesin Rees; Mr. FE. 
E. Richardson ; Mr. W.H. Robinson ; Mr. P. F. Rowell ; Mr. 
W.J. Rudderham ; Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove ; Mr. H. A. Saul ; 
Mr. W. Gillbee Scott; Sir Walter Schréder; Mr. F. E. 
Sidney ; Mr. O. R. A. Simpkin ; Sir Sydney Skinner ; Mr. J. 
Alan Slater; Mr. B. J. A. Smith ; Mr. M. J. H. Somaké ; Mr. 
P. J. Spencer ; Mr. Einar Skjold ; Major Charles F. Skipper ; 
Mr. C. D. Spragg ; Mr. W. P. Steel; Mr. L. Sylvester Sulli- 
van ; Mr. Michael Tapper ; Mr. Walter Tapper ; Mr. Sydney 
Tatchell ; Mr. Benjamin Taylor ; Sir A. Brumwell Thomas ; 
Mr. Percy Thomas, O.B.A. (President of the South Wales In- 
stitute of Architects) ; Mr.R.W. Thorp ; Mr. Harry Tilbury ; 
Captain B. S. Townroe; Mr. E. H. Tranfield; Mr. G. 
Mackenzie Trench ; Dr. Raymond Unwin; Mr. Robert G. 
Vergette ; Mr. Francis T. Verity ; Mr. C. F. A. Voysey ; Mr. 
Thomas Wallis ; Sir Charles Walston ; Mr. Chas. F. Ward; Mr. 
Edward Warren ; Mr. Maurice E. Webb ; Mr. W.H. Webber ; 
Mr. Herbert A. Welch; Mr. John White ; Mr. Victor Wilkins ; 
Mr. P. J. Williams ; Mr. H. W. Wills; Mr. Geoffrey C. Wilson ; 
Mr. G. G. Winbourne; Mr. E. E. Withers ; Mr. George E. 
Withers ; Mr. John Woollatt ; Mr. P. A. Gilbert Wood; Mr. 
W. L. Wood; Mr. Wm. Woodward ; Mr. E. W. Woolley ; 
Mr. F.R. Yerbury. 


After the loyal toasts had been proposed bythe President, 
VISCOUNT PEEL (First Commissioner of Works) pro- 
posing ‘‘ The Royal Institute of British Architects and 
Allied Societies,’’ said he had received the high honour of 
pledging the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
Allied Societies, although he had reached that critical 
time of life when he asked the question ‘‘ Why do any- 
thing ?’’ He was not quite sure of the answer. Maybe 
they would want to know what interest the Government 
took in architecture, or rather what interest the Govern- 
ment ought to take in architecture. One reason for his 
presence might not be obvious to all of them : he had an 
interesting connection and natural sympathy with their 
President. He could not exactly say that in the Eastern 
Midlands they had been brought up on the self-same hill, 
because they were not overgrown with such excrescences 
in the Eastern Provinces, but they had been brought up 
on the self-same marsh not very far from the banks of the 
river Ouse, which great river did not run rapidly in its 
course down to the sea. They had further sympathies in 
common, inasmuch as the President of their great Insti- 
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tute was the first President who did not come from the ser- 
ried concentrated ranks of London. As provincials they 
were glad that a provincial had burst through conventions 
and privileges, and fought his way to a prime place in the 
Institute. Continuing, Lord Peel said he desired to ask 
what was the connection between the Government and ar- 


chitecture. That the Government had shown its sense of 


the importance of architecture was shown by the inclusion 
in the last three or four Governments of a First Commis- 
sioner of Works in the Cabinet. They did not, however, 
know of any architects in the Cabinet : it was a deplorable 
omission. They had artists, literary men, and even poets, 
but the great art of architecture was not represented. He 
doubted if there were many, if any, architects in the House 
of Lords or the House of Commons. Perhaps architects 
were better employed. No one could attack the present or 
any other Government for being other than generous in its 
architectural tastes. The House of Commons carried on 
business under what he might call British Gothic; the 
judicial limb of the Government undoubtedly had some 
connection with the French Gothic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; but their administrative offices were a very curious 
collection indeed. The Foreign and India Offices were 
done in a style which was due to the interference of poli- 
tician with public works, which he thought was one of the 
most deplorable signs of a past age. He did not know 
whether a building should represent the spirit or the work 
carried on within. He might be wrong, but he did not 
consider anyone going round Government offices could 
deduce from the outward appearance what class of busi- 
ness was carried on within. Could they tell him what style 
the Admiralty building was in ? Who could tell from the 
buildings they were housed in what that tremendous triple 
conjunction of the Admiralty, the Army and the Air Force 
were actually doing inside ? The Treasury he could only 
describe as a rabbit warren ; a labyrinth formed, no doubt, 
to defend its2If against the irritated taxpayer. Continuing, 
Lord Peel said he would like particularly to congratulate 
the Institute on two things: One of their distinguished 
members had recently been to America and carried off the 
Gold Medal of the American Architects. While we were 
paying thirty-four millions a year to that country it was a 
great honour that a distinguished Englishman should 
have taken something from them. ‘The second point he 
wished to recall was that their President was a distin- 
guished member of the Fine Arts Commission. It was a 
very great help and advantage to a Commissioner of Works 
to be able to refer some of the difficult questions of the day 
to their consideration. Every country got the Government 
and probably the architecture it deserved. Only last year 


he had been studying the architectural problems of 


America, and one of the main features he discovered was 
the dignity and even beauty of their industrial buildings. 
In England, however, they had lagged rather behind the 
times in regard to their industrial position. At last they 
were waking up to the fact and realised that industrial 
buildings need not be hideous and ugly, but could be dig- 
nified and beautiful. Architecture was a great democratic 
art, and maybe a solution of the problem would arrive 
when they became more sensitive to the dignity and force 
of great architecture. It would be through the inspiration 
of their great Institute that improvement and achievement 
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would be obtained. In conclusion, Lord Peel gave the 
toast of ‘“‘ The Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Allied Societies,’’ coupled with the name of the President 
of the R.I.B.A. and Mr. Percy Thomas, President of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects. 

Mr. J. ALFRED GOTCH (President), in responding, 
said : I thank you, Lord Peel, for the manner in which you 
have proposed this toast. You have referred to the fact 
that we were brought up on the self-same marsh, and 
on my part I should like to hold out a slimy hand of 
welcome, and congratulate the country on having so 
informed and enlightened a First Commissioner of 
Works. If by any extraordinary revolution of the wheel 
of fortune an architect should ever become a Member of 
the Cabinet, I hope it will not be the present President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, for I should 
regard with horror, and any architect would regard with 
horror, the responsibility of endeavouring to settle in 
what style all new buildings should be erected. I imagine 
that the domestic affairs of a corporate body such as 
ours, however closely they come home to ourselves, 
can be of little interest to the distinguished guests who 
honour us with their presence to-night ; and therefore, 
had the circumstances been normal, it would have been 
beside the mark to allude to them on this occasion. 
But since we met a year ago an event has occurred of 
great importance to ourselves and one which is not 
without its bearing on the public. I refer, of course, 
to the amalgamation of the Society of Architects with 
the Royal Institute. 

This absorption, long desired, yet long delayed, has 
now been accomplished with a courtesy and goodwill 
that could not have been surpassed, and it will always 
be a source of gratification to myself that it took place 
when Plancus was Consul—if I may associate myself 
for a moment with that distinguished Roman. 

The bearing of this event upon the public lies in the 
fact that the influence of the Royal Institute is now 
universal; our body now includes practically every 
British architect who is of note in the world of archi- 
ture. We are all working through the same agency for 
the same ends—the well-being of architects and the 
advancement of architecture. Lord Peel has referred to 
the fact that the public are taking an increasing interest 
in our art, and it is greatly to the public advantage that 
there should be a body of wide authority to guide them 
when they seek guidance, and to point them kindly, 
but firmly, in the right way when they don’t. 

Of all the arts, as you, my lord, have suggested, archi- 
tecture comes most insistently and most intimately 
into the daily life of men and women ; and the great 
fact that men and women must grasp is that successful 
results in architecture can only be achieved by those 
who have been trained to produce them. Lawyers have 
something to say about the man who is his own lawyer 
—I will not mention the terse terms in which their opinion 
is expressed—but a corresponding want of judgment 
marks the untrained person who is his own architect. 
This is no new view ; for so long ago as the eighteenth 
century distinguished amateurs suffered from the gibes 
of their contemporaries, although the conditions of that 
period demanded far less knowledge of the art of planning 
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(for instance) than is necessary to meet modern require- 
ments. 

The whole world, therefore, being now alive, we may 
presume, to the fact that architecture can only be pro- 
duced by architects, they will find in the Institute, 
»r its members, the assistance for which they are seeking. 
For the Institute insists upon a good education for its 
members ; good, in the general sense of culture, and good 
in the particular matter of architectural design, a term 
which includes not only the appearance of a building, 
but its suitable planning and its constructional stability. 
During the last week or ten days an important step 
towards helping education has been taken by the allied 
societies, for they have promised to try and provide 
funds for the establishing of several maintenance scholar- 
ships. The Institute does more than attend to education, 
for public bodies, including the Government, can, and 
indeed do, seek its disinterested advice upon questions 
of architectural amenity, upon matters of gradually 
changing construction, upon the choice of suitable mate- 
rials for such things (for example) as houses for the 
people. Further, if any person has the misfortune to fall 
into irreconcilable differences with another concerned in 
his building adventures, he can apply to the Institute 
for the appointment of an arbitrator; or if a body of 
persons promote a competition for a new building, 
they can obtain the assistance of the Institute in the 
selection of an assessor. 

These are some, and some only, of the many matters 
in which the Institute is able directly to help the public, 
and it gives its help in no spirit of self-seeking, but with 
a desire to obtain the best solutions of the various 
problems. 

But it has other aims as well. Beyond its duties to the 
public, beyond those to its own members, lies its mission 
to advance the art of architecture itself, to foster refine- 
ment of taste and the spirit of scholarship. Architecture 
has its roots so deeply embedded in the past, that it is 
essential to lay the record of the past before the eyes of 
present votaries of the art. Keeping these records in 
mind, yet refusing to be enslaved by them, architects 
may stamp their work with a character at once novel 
and sane, not seeking a violent novelty at all costs, but 
achieving enough of it, through their recognition of 
present-day needs, to differentiate their work from that 
of any bygone period. 

Architecture will hold its own, if for no other reason 
than because of its intimate association with the practical 
necessities of construction, which are intolerant of char- 
latanism. And it will hold its own so long as mankind 
is constrained to seek the shelter of walls and roofs. 
In the past, noble architecture has been either the ambi- 
tion or the hobby of kings, great nobles and high ecclesi- 
astics, of wealthy trading companies and civic authorities. 

Civilisations blossom, flourish and decay, and their 
monuments, ruined by tempest or the wrath of man, 
vet still preserving relics of their ancient grandeur, 
are swallowed by the earth, only to be revealed in later 
ages by such excavations as we see recorded in the daily 
Press, and when they are revealed they bear eloquent 
testimony to the love of architecture inherent in all noble 
minds. 
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Architecture of more homely kind has been the pride 
and product of less exalted people than these ancient 
kings—of squires, merchants, lawyers, and even of 
speculating builders ; and this, not because these men 
aimed at producing architecture, but because they wanted 
to do their building decently and in order, according to 
traditional methods, and without endeavouring to save 
the last possible penny in the process. 

The days of palaces and great mansions seem to be 
passing away They exceed in size the needs of our times, 
they exceed in cost the limits of our purses, from which 
the State extracts so large a portion of their contents. 
But if private ambition is checked, the way is still open 
to public bodies and great trading concerns to indulge 
in that ambition for fine building which they must possess, 
even if they are unaware of it or keep it in subjection, 
an ambition which they share with the great potentates 
of the past. If this is borne in mind and this natural 
instinct is gratified, England may yet vie with ancient 
Rome in her splendour. Let the public supply the money 
and the Institute will supply the men. 

Mr. PERCY THOMAS (President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects) also responded and said, having to 
follow the President made his task more difficult. With 
regard to the amalgamation, it had been welcomed by all 
ranks of the Institute. It was, he thought, nowhere more 
appreciated than in the provinces, where the members of 
the Society of Architects helped the local societies to 
carry out, too, the matters of the Institute. Not only 
would the Royal Institute gain considerably by the in- 
clusion of these architects, but the smaller societies in 
the provinces would benefit from the amalgamation. Lord 
Peel had referred to the intention of the Government to 
keep up the standard of architecture, and they in Wales 
felt particularly gratified by the recent action of the Board 
of Educationto that end. In a communication which had 
been sent to all local authorities great stress had been laid 
upon the necessity for good and beautiful architecture in 
building, and for a consideration of zsthetics. Coming 
from such a source, it was impossible to overlook the im- 
portance of sucha plan. They had been struggling for such 
recognition for years past. The members of the smaller 
societies had felt they had not obtained that recognition 
to which they were entitled. Concluding, Mr. Thomas 
thanked the President for his kind reference to the Allied 
Societies. 

LORD SUMNER, on proposing ‘‘ The Arts,” asked 
What was an artist ? It had occurred to him that the only 
way to answer the question was by the Socratic method 

to ask a number of questions. He had written them 
down for this reason: There was a minor art, unworthy 
of beingincluded in The Arts, which was the art of dialectic, 
or argument, and the secret of that art was wisely to 
choose your axioms, to proceed rapidly and unexpectedly 
to conclusions drawn from these axioms, and to know 
the precise moment when to beg the question. That 
was the true secret of political reasoning. An artist, 
proceeded Lord Sumner, was one who created beauty 
by the outward expression of his inmost self through a 
medium which he had selected. What followed from 
that? First of all, by the very definition, an artist was a 
monstrous egotist. He wished to express his inmost 
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self and stamp himself on the world. It followed that 
his greatest pleasure was to do so, and, when once in a 
hundred years, like the blossoming aloe, he had achieved 
that object, the time had come for him to pass away. 
Another thing followed from that. ‘The artist’s sole 
pleasure was in the creation of beauty. Beauty when 
created was the property of no one; it belonged to the 
world, it was the artist’s gift to his fellow men. The 
opposite of it was utility. In proportion as an artist 
made anything useful he ceased to be an artist. But 
that which was the property of the world ought not 
to be sold for a great or even a small price ; it was like 
pure air or pure water, and on the other hand it was 
only that which was useful which mankind could reason- 
ably be called upon to pay for. It followed that if an 
artist should sink to such a depth as to sell his work he 


was ceasing to be an artist: he was entering the ranks of 


a profession. Lord Sumner said that at this point he 
thought he had better begin again. Art was the presentation 
of the ideal by the manifestation of the impossible. It was 
a product of poetic illusion from prosaic material ; it was 
the achievement of subjective reality in the objective 
garb of plastic constructive materials. He rather thought 
that covered the ground until he came across another 
aphorism : ‘‘ Artis the subject on which all mankind talks 
the utmost bosh.’” What was the democratic view of 
art? He thought it was summed up in this proposition : 
‘* Art is what gives me pleasure; great art is what gives 
me great pleasure. Provided I enjoy it, it does not matter 
whether it gives other fellows pain or not.” That was 
why the cubist, futurist, or vorticist painter was so truly 
democratic. ‘The agony he inflicted on those who were 
rash enough to cast an eye over his deathless works was 
pleasure to him. There were similar successes in archi- 
tecture. He had seen in the press a large number of 
most interesting pictures of houses that were being built 
in this country to make homes for heroes. All appeared to 
him to have one great element of utility that they enabled 
tenants to get houses at a rent which could never by any 
possibility pay the owners of them, but there were some 
of them he was grieved to say which appeared to have 
been built for blinded heroes—and which it would be 
inhuman to call upon anybody else tooccupy. Joking apart, 
Was it not true to say that the arts were a civilised nation’s 
pride? The arts, however they might understand or 
misunderstand them, were things, each in its different 
way, to which all of them sent out their hearts. They 
were the salt of life; they were things without which 
they would rather die—and without the arts the nation 
would die. 

Sir FRANK DICKSEE, P.R.A., responding, said 
he agreed that the masses of the people were taking 
more interest in architecture and building generally, 
and he thought as time went on they would take an 
even greater interest. 

Sir LIONEL EARLE, Permanent Secretary of the 
Office of Works, who also replied to the toast, said 
that while in America, he had been greatly struck by 
the beauty of some of the buildings and the excellence 
of the architecture generally. He had gone into the 
reasons for it, and had come to the conclusion that 
primarily the high standard of their architecture was 
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due to the fact that from the very outset architects were 
trained from a constructional point of view and were 
made to give special attention to questions of material. 
That method was not followed in this country, and he 
regrettedit. If it had been, there could not be, he thought, 
the great divergence of expert opinion in regard to St. 
Paul’s and Waterloo Bridge. He had been immensely 
impressed with the work of the Fine Arts Commission 
in America ; and during the one year it had been at work 
in this country it had done an amazing amount of good 
work, not only in London, but in the country as well, 
and he hoped provincial bodies would seek their advice 
more and more. In Washington, which he considered 
the second finest city in the world, the Fine Arts Com- 
mission had only nominal powers, but woe betide the 
man in the Middle West who did not obey their wishes. 
With regard to the question of the Royal Institute itself, 
he knew that for a long time it had been felt it was im- 
perfectly housed. ‘The Government at the present 
moment was unable to satisfy those aspirations. It 
was possible, however, at no very distant date, that if 
certain schemes of the Government matured, it might 
be possible to give effect to their wishes. He considered 
that for such an important body as the Royal Institute, 
dealing with fundamental questions: in art, that the 
Government should do everything to meet their wishes. 

Major HARRY BARNES, in proposing ‘* The Guests,” 
said they were honoured that night by the presence of three 
High Commissioners—South Africa, Australia and India. 
They rejoiced in the fact of being not only a national but 
an Imperial Institute. He would assure them that nothing 
could be more delightful to them than the great welcome 
which the Prince of Wales was receiving from the great 
Dominions. Theyheard of great architectural achievements 
in the Dominions, of the great new cities of Canberra and 
Delhi. They all had their individual interests, but in 
the Institute they were united in furthering the great 
work of architectural education, because they realised that 
architecture could only flourish in an educated community. 
They were honoured that night by the presence of the 
presidents and secretaries of other great institutions. They 
would be glad to see the time come when they would be 
brought into closer co-operation, so that the youths of this 
country might have the opportunity, at a critical period of 
their education, of deciding whether they would be archi- 
tects or engineers. They had been reminded that night 
that they were not only associated with the great arts and 
professions, but also partners in one of the greatest 
industries—the building industry. The fact that their 
guests included members of the building trade, employers 
and operatives, might cause Lord Sumner to take a dif- 
ferent view as to their remuneration. They were not only 
engaged in a great art, but in a great utilitarian work. One 
of the great features of last year was not only the 
amalgamation, but the fact of the Joint Conciliation Board 
of the National Federation of Master Builders on matters 
affecting the building industry. Everyone who welcomed 
that Board would welcome one between the architects and 
the National Federation of Building Trade Operatives. 
He would suggest that the building industry was three- 
legged, and the absence of any one leg would bring it to 
the ground. 
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LORD RIDDELL, who responded, said Sir Lionel 
Earle had spoken about American architecture ; he (Lord 
Riddell) considered that some of the buildings erected by 
members of the Institute would compare with any build- 
ings in America or elsewhere. It was not wise always to 
run down their own country and make invidious com- 
parisons. 

Mr. R. C. NORMAN (L.C.C.), who also responded, 
said if he did not speak of Waterloo Bridge, they would 
ihink he was afraid. He could, however, only speak 
or himself, being only one out of a body comprising 
140 members. He hoped he was in agreement with a 
good many, and also with their Vice-President. Before 
he finally made up his mind, he attended a lecture on 
London Bridges, by Major Barnes, at the London 
Society. When he first approached the subject he had 
done so with the most biassed views possible. In his 
youth he had desired to become an architect, and Norman 
Shaw had agreed to take him into his office ; but he had 
been carried away into other walks of life. He would 
reiterate that he had approached the subject of Waterloo 
Bridge in a biassed attitude of mind, together with a 
desire to do all he could to secure its preservation. 
The offence of which the L.C.C. had been guilty in 
the eyes of many people, was this: Having consulted 
what they considered to be the best technical advisers 
they could find on an exceedingly difficult question, 
they decided to accept their advice and abide by it. 
He admitted no experts were infallible—they might be 
wrong—but what was the test of infallibility ? It would 
surely never be found in the architectural profession. 
No one could pick out a genius at will. Having decided, 
rightly or wrongly, they had two courses open. Either 
that the bridge came down and they built a new one, as 
like it in form as possible, or that they used the best 
architectural talent and endeavoured to replace it by a 
bridge which would not only be more suitable for modern 
requirements, but would also, they hoped, be a worthy 
successor to Rennie’s masterpiece. They decided for 
the latter course. They might be wrong; but even so, 
it was no ignoble choice. It was a decision on which 
the architectural profession had not pronounced an 
authoritative opinion, although he believed he knew 
what the opinion of any body of architects would have 
been in any other day. Of course, it might be possible 
they would have to consider another alternative. It 
might be shown, although it had not yet been done, 
that the experts were wrong, and that the bridge could 
be retained. If it could be shown that the bridge could 
be maintained, there were other requirements which had 
to be considered, much as he would like to keep it. 
The problem necessitated the consideration of three 
things : road space, the requirements of to-day, and the 
limitation of finance. He would assure them that any 
constructive proposals based upon a new consideration 
ot those three facts would be received with the greatest 
respect. In conclusion, Mr. Norman thanked them for 
their attention to such a highly controversial matter, the 
solution of which could not be found in a controversial 
spirit. No task he had ever undertaken had been 
so distasteful to him as the outcome of the present 
problem. 
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MEXICAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
PERIODICALS. 

The October number of El Arquitecto, the journal 
of ‘“‘La Sociedad de Arquitectos Mexicanos,’ pub- 
lishes a very interesting account, with drawings and 
photographs, of that wonderful building known as “ La 
Iglesia de la Santisima Trinidad ”’ in the City of Mexico. 
The front elevation of this church, which was started in 
1755 and finished in 1786, consists of a tower on the S.W. 
corner of the building and a buttress on the N.W. corner 
with a beautifully decorated ‘‘ screen-wall ”’? between, in 
the centre of which is the principal entrance. Owing to 
the bad subsoil and the little or no precaution taken by 
the architect against settlement, the ‘‘ screen-wall ”’ has 
sunk below the ground to the extent of about 9g feet, 
burying the bases of the pilasters below the earth, while 
the N.W. buttress and the tower have not sunk to so 
great an extent! This can be clearly seen by a careful 
study of the two photographs on pages 26 and 27, and it 
is actually suggested by Sefior A. Mufioz, G., the archi- 
tect who has carried out the excavations and investiga- 
tions, that the central window over the doorway was origi- 
nally square, while now it is oblong! This church, which is 
still standing,is probably the only example in the world of 
a building which has withstood such a curious settlement. 

Another article by the architect A. Mufioz, G., is a 
severe criticism of the new National Theatre in Mexico 
City, complete with plans, sections and elevations. 

The April number of La Revista de Arquitectura, the 
journal of ‘‘ La Sociedad Central de Arquitectos ” 
(Buenos Aires), gives some good photographs of modern 
architecture in the Argentine, the premiated design of 
Sefiores Vaneri, Ig6n, and Lemos for the Italian Club, 
together with some students’ drawings. 

In the February number of El Arquitecto (Buenos 
Aires) is published a long article entitled ‘‘ What is 
Architecture and What is Engineering ?”’ This rather 
vexed question now seems to have been handed over to 
the New World for discussion, and probably it will be settled 
there and we shall benefit by the decision. 

FRANK H. Wap te [L.]. 





“ ARCHITECTURE.” 

Architecture, the monthly periodical of the Society of 
the Architects, filled a gap in modern architectural litera- 
ture : it was pleasant in its quarto format, well illustrated, 
and its list of writers contained many distinguished names 
not familiar as writers on architectural or cognate sub- 
jects. With the amalgamation of the Society and the 
Royal Institute, Architecture has passed into the hands of 
the proprietors of The Builder, and the first number, 
which has been issued this week, shows a change in the 
outward form and increased contents of interesting 
articles by well known writers, including Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch, Professor Lethaby, Professor Richardson, Mr. 
Dudley Harbron, Mr. H. B. Creswell, Professor Reilly, 
Mr. Martin S. Briggs and many others. The journal is 
well printed on good paper, the illustrations admirably 
reproduced, and the price at a shilling exceptionally 
moderate, all indicating a promising career to Architec- 
ture in its new form. 
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Heraldry and Architecture” 


By WALTER H. GODFREY, F-.S.A. 


N introducing to you the subject of Heraldry in 
its relation to architecture I shall not detain you 
long with any close examination of the origins 

of this ancient and beautiful mystery. That it is a 
mystery in the modern as well as the old sense, is quite 
clear from the puzzled attitude of the man in the street 
when confronted with a shield of arms, and from his 
hopelessness when he sees its blazon in print. If we 
architects have to complain that the pleasing conven- 
tions of the styles in which we work convey next to 
nothing of their significance to the general public, what 
must be the bitterness of the misunderstood and even 
ridiculed herald ? His language is a foreign one, his 
system of marshalling arms is a hidden secret, and his 
symbols are strange and unfamiliar to all but the 
initiate. Most people do not even attempt to under- 
stand these things, and if they own what they call a 
‘“‘ crest ’—a name they apply indiscriminately to all 
heraldic emblems—they are quite content to enjoy the 
reflected and mysterious glory which it confers by 
means of its strange and inscrutable character. 

Students of heraldry know, of course, that nine- 
tenths of the camouflage with which the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century heralds surrounded their art had 
no justification—and indeed no serious precedent— 
and tended only to degrade it and to bring it into 
derision. The early custom of adopting a personal 
badge or cognisance, which, displayed on the shield 
and helm, marked the rank of the wearer, grew into a 
delicious art, which in its best period was fanciful and 
humorous but always simple and easy to be understood. 
There need be nothing mysterious about heraldry. 
Symbols form a language which a child can seize, 
bright colour attracts the eye in an instant, and the 
usage which gave to our armigerous families their 
proud insignia was appropriately marked with a direct- 
ness and lucidity that inspired the artist and enabled 
him to produce designs of unquestioned beauty. 

The jargon of the later heralds is as alien to heraldry 
as the appalling efforts of the nineteenth century com- 
mercial draughtsmen who attempted to work in a field 
for which they were entirely unfitted. The leopards of 
England were not only obscured under the misleading 
description of “lions passant guardant,” but were 
drawn to imitate the once fashionable French poodles 
which never could be trained to fulfil their heraldic 
functions —that is to fill and decorate a shield. The 
charges on new shields of arms granted by the Heralds’ 
College were as complicated and utterly unsuited for 
heraldic presentation as it was possible to make them, 
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and were described in terms which exactly matched the 
sententious rubbish of their design. When we read 
Froissart or walk the aisles of Westminster Abbey, we 
meet things clear and gay, shaped as they were named 
with all the consummate skill of a classic simplicity. 
In Lord Berners’ translation of Froissart we read of 
one, that he bore a shield silver, 5 roses gules, of anothe: 
that he showed a pennon of his arms of silver, a cross 
sable, anchored, called in armoury the iron of a mill- 
stone. We learn that the Bishop of Norwich made to 
be borne before him the arms of the Church, the banne: 
of St. Peter, 2 keys silver, like soldiers of Pope Urban, 
and in his pennon he bore his own arms, silver and 
azure quarterly, a fret of gold on the azure, a bend ot 
gules on the silver, and because he was the youngest of 
the Spensers he bore a border of gules for a difference. 

Heraldry was the poetry of an age that in the sobe: 
practical task of building overcame. all the great con- 
structional difficulties that it encountered, and turned 
stone and timber alike into a fairyland of art. Try as 
we will, we cannot fathom the miracle of the Middle 
Ages, for it is beyond our powers to comprehend that 
wonderful conspiracy of high and low alike to spend 
themselves in devising and perfecting an endless suc- 
cession of things of sheer beauty. Weare little enough 
aware of the potent influence that this tradition of 
medizval craftsmanship must still exert upon our 
modern neo-classical times. 

There is one pre-eminently important fact for the 
artist and craftsman that emerges from a study of the 
early practice of heraldry, and that is that we have every 
right to the freedom, in design and treatment, enjoyed 
by those who worked in the heyday of this wonderful 
art. The ignorant person (and he is not infrequently 
the armigerous one) is hypnotised by the idea that 
heraldry is hedged about with strict rules. I have had 
instructions to follow implicitly to the smallest detail 
some poorly conceived drawing or some seal or sta- 
tioner’s die because of the supposed sacrosanct char- 
acter attaching to what has been received as an authori- 
tative version of the arms. No variation, so I was 
solemnly assured, could be permitted in the anatomy, 
attitude or proportions of a ridiculous version of a 
supposed heraldic lion, for Authority had made it so. 
Of course, the absolute reverse of this is the real 
position. ‘The character of the shield is limited only 
by the blazon, and the artist should have full liberty to 
design the shield in his own way. The variations in 
the size of a chief or a border, the proportions of a 
cheveron, the particular treatment of animal and other 
charges, as long as there is no doubt of their identity, 
all are entirely at the discretion of the artist. The only 
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limitation is the descriptive blazon which should not 
be varied without good and sufficient reason. I shall 
have something to say, later on, regarding the freedom 
which we oughtto possess to utilise the beautiful methods 
of heraldry for modern requirements, but, apart alto- 
gether from the wider application of the idea, we must 
stand boldly for our rightful liberty as artists to inter- 
pret heraldry in the form that most appeals to us. 

The very wide use of heraldry in European buildings 
from the later medizval period to the present day 
prompts us to make some enquiry into its function in 
architectural design. ‘The occasion for its introduc- 
tion was a definite and practical desire to establish a 
personal link between the owner or builder and the 
structure which owed its erection to him, With his 
arms he set his seal on the walls, and in them posterity 
had an easy clue to his identity. ‘There is, I believe, 
plenty of good precedent for Lord Grimthorpe’s choice 
in having his likeness carved in one of the angel heads 
in the west porch of St. Alban’s Abbey. But how am- 
biguous, uncertain and frivolous a method compared 
with the open and dignified setting of his arms! The 
comparison gives us some measure of the great part 
which the invention of heraldry has played in hedging 
round with security and dignity the location of the 
individual, which with nothing to aid it is so quickly 
lost in Time’s obscurity. Yet important as heraldry is 
in this practical matter of rescuing men’s identity from 
oblivion, it does not necessarily draw therefrom an 
esthetic value, although it obviously provides an 
opportunity. And heraldry, I like to think, is the 
accident in design, the point at which the designer, 
emulating the oyster, shapes his jewel. We all agree— 
we have all learned by hard experience—that the 
charm of a building lies essentially in its proportions 
and scale, the adjustment of its mass to its voids, in the 
coherence of its modelling. These matters form the 
major condition of good design to which is added the 
minor condition that the detail should have enough of 
subtlety to express and resolve its character into a full 
harmony. A little while ago, before the public had 
been taken in hand by the Architecture Club and let 
into our secrets at Grosvenor House, it would have been 
proper to proceed to ornament after structure. And 
heraldry is certainly ornament par excellence. But at 
the present time it is not fashionable to talk of orna- 
ment; in fact, the ‘“ penny plain and twopence 
coloured ”’ doctrine is a thing of the Victorian past. 
Yet we are as human as ever, we love the playthings of 
art as much and even more than we admire its higher 
ideals ; and if as a tribute to a scientific age we like to 
consider these things in their functional aspect and 
pretend to be serious when in very truth we are as 
frivolous as our forebears, we need not quarrel with a 
fairly wholesome pose in spite of the suspicion it 
carries of self-deception. 
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We may all, however, subscribe to the dictum that 
ornament is better when it has significance than when 
it has none. Enrichment that means something, that 
carries with it its own raison d’étre, is not long in find- 
ing a functional excuse, and by its very nature it adds 
immensely to the articulate character of a building. 
And how often the designer finds the need for some 
incident to focus the attention, some point of interest 
to emphasise a feature or redress a balance! Heraldry 
has no rival in this capacity. It has its own fully 
developed, decorative equipment. It has form, model- 
ling, colour—qualities capable of the most varied and 
delightful elaboration. It has, moreover, a character 
of surprise and unexpectedness which attracts and 
intrigues the attention, it seems always to have some- 
thing new to offer us. It is kaleidoscopic, but its 
mutability is ordered, restrained, and true to type. 

One of the great advantages of heraldry considered 
as architectural ornament is its adaptability. It can be 
made as aloof or as intimate as the designer wishes in 
his architectural scheme. The completeness of its own 
apparatus allows it to be used as a separate or applied 
feature with no particular reference to the architectural 
detail, as when a boldly carved heraldic achievement 
stands alone in the centre of an otherwise plain wall. 
Like a piece of sculpture in the round, it has sufficient 
architectural quality to stand as an isolated feature and 
to take its part in the main grouping of the building. 
On the other hand, heraldic motives, groups of shields 
or badges can be woven into the very texture of the 
architecture. They lend themselves equally to all 
styles and modes ; they add piquancy to ornament but 
need never disturb its rhythm or repose. ‘This adapt- 
able character is largely the outcome of the variety 
in the methods of presenting heraldry. The shield of 
arms itself is, as we have seen, the simplest thing in the 
world and can be as conspicuous or modest as we 
desire. The actual shape of the shield is for the 
artist to determine. He may use the acutely pointed, 
slightly convex shape of the thirteenth century, or the 
fanciful outlines which came later when the shield was 
often ridged or furrowed. Roundles, oblongs (concave 
or convex), and the many beautiful Italian types are 
open to him, and of course the lozenge for a woman’s 
arms. ‘The garter and other insignia, where borne, 
may surround the shield, or a wreath, as in much of the 
sixteenth century heraldic glass. But the chief variation 
is obtained by placing the arms within an elaborate 
escutcheon of architectural design, which, starting with 
the strap-ornamented roundels of the Elizabethan 
period, soon developed into the scroll-bordered car- 
touche of the full renaissance. 

Then, over and above the simple use of the shield 
of arms, is the full achievement with helm and crest, 
mantling and supporters. It was in full keeping with 
the naive joyousness of heraldic pomp and ceremony 
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that the shield of arms should be surmounted by the 
helmet with its crest, and that even the scarf which 
the crusading knights wore attached to their heads to 
save them from the heat of the sun should be brought 
into service as a gay mantling to complete the artist’s 
scheme. Heraldic art was plastic and unconfined in 
the spacious days of its birth, and for many years it 
added to its delightful conventions without hesitation. 
When the makers of seals found that the shields with 
their crested helms did not fill the whole circle, they 
put heraldic beasts on either side, and so another 
feature, the supporters, came to be added to a full 
achievement of arms. When the Italian artists em- 
ployed by Wolsey and by Henry VIII. at Hampton 
Court designed those beautiful panels of arms in 
terra cotta they indulged their native preference for 
draped or undraped infant figures in place of the usual 
supporters, and youthful amorini appear similarly on 
the tomb of Henry VII. By another departure from 
strict rule—a departure full of appropriate significance 

a bishop impaled his arms with those of his see, and 
both bishops and cardinals, being in theory unwarlike 
persons, substituted the mitre and the cardinal’s hat 
for the crested helm of the soldier. These variations 
show a healthy freedom of design, and if the arts had 
retained until these latter days the vigour and inde- 
pendence of the Middle Ages and the first charm of the 
Renaissance we might still be witnessing a steady 
growth, instead of spending our energies to arrest their 
decay. 

It may seem to you unduly pessimistic, in this 
period of an undoubted revival of the arts, to speak of 
our main occupation as the arrest of their decay, And 
yet it surely is still true that the pleasure with which 
we meet the work of the many genuine artists of our 
time is swamped by a feeling of despair at the general 
absence of any response on the part of public taste. 
There is one craft in which the art of heraldry, ever 
since its inception, has gone hand in hand with archi- 
tecture, and that noble partnership has been reinforced 
by consummate skill in the lettering of inscriptions. 
I refer to the craft to-day too often unhappily prac- 
tised by the monumental mason, For many years now 
a number of architects and sculptors have pointed the 
way to better things, and have striven to defeat the 


nefarious enterprise of the importer and merchant of 


Italian marble monuments. With what result ? With 
the timely help of our Diocesan Committees the inte- 
riors of our churches do show some signs of improve- 
ment, but our cemeteries and graveyards are still being 
desecrated by the importation of ready-made mon- 
strosities. The ancient personal significance and beauty 
of the memorial is gone, the traffic in headstones is 
soulless and untouched by art, and our only hope— 
the small band of skilful working masons—is almost 
becoming extinct. I may be wrong, but I am one of 
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those who think that you cannot introduce a sense of 
beauty into national life from above—indeed, the 
flower of art will not blossom freely until it is well 
nourished by being planted in the soil of a general 
inclination towards, and a desire for, a genuine and 
cultivated craftsmanship. The same decadence is still 
to be observed among our so-called heraldic stationers, 
our printers, our sign-writers. The few who have 
reverted to finer models, and who show some ability 
for invention on sound lines, only serve to show up 
the ordinary public taste in a stronger light. We have 
yet a long way to go before we can begin to hope that 
the stigma of indifference and blindness to beauty will 
be removed. 

We need not wonder that in present-day conditions 
the majority of people regard heraldry as dead, that 
they show little interest in one of the most human arts 
that man has ever conceived in a joyous hour. And yet 
how easy it is to show that the essence of heraldry is as 
alive to-day as ever it was! The mystery is that men 
and women have lost touch with the means of expres- 
sion of emotions which they nevertheless feel as 
readily as ever their ancestors did. In heraldry we 
have a clear example of the danger which attends the 
imprisonment of any form within fixed barriers to the 
discouragement of a natural development. It is as 
though, the children that we are, we have been for- 
bidden to play with this toy, and so have been content 
for it to remain on the shelf unheeded. But it is far 
too good and too useful a conception to be allowed to 
die from desuetude. When we raise our public 
buildings and monuments we still desire to com- 
memorate the great names of the past, and how can we 
do it better than by carving again their arms, or the 
delightful badges and merchants’ marks that formed a 
fascinating by-product of medizval heraldry ? There 
are still amongst us people who are not ashamed to 
show pride in ancestry and to recall their family 
alliances in the quarterings of their shields. There are 
also the numerous classes of our public arms, those of 
our cities, boroughs, colleges and universities, our 
inns of court and ancient livery companies and the 
countless associations which should have their arms, 
their seal or badge. If some of the modern emblems 
are hopelessly inappropriate for a heraldic purpose, at 
least there is time to reform them, and we have seen 
that even the London County Council can adopt a good 
design when the right influences are brought to bear. 
The democratic aptitude for indecision is fortunately 
being expended on nothing more serious than a motto. 
Another form of public arms is to be seen in eccle- 
siastical heraldry which, Mr. Dorling has shown us, 
might be much more widely developed than at present. 
Beside the arms of monasteries, which contained 
some of the most beautiful designs, and those of 
bishoprics, which include a number not altogether con- 
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spicuous for charm, the Church possessed in the past a 
great array of sacred emblems, the signs of the Evange- 
lists, the emblems of the Passion, the sacred mono- 
grams, and the arms and emblems of the saints. Each 
little device is a symbol full of meaning, embodying in a 
perfect form the heart of a sacred story, forming the 
shrine of some precious lesson or some cherished 
memory in the history of the faith. Our ancient 
churches are full of these beautiful things ; we meet 
them carved in stone, inlaid in flint panels, worked 
into glorious painted glass, cut in bench ends, pulpits, 
screens and fonts, filling the architecture with a tex- 
ture of parable and story. ‘This art ministers to the 
imagination and provides an atmosphere of deep devo- 
tion. It has an advantage over the realism of a sculp- 
tured or painted scene, which, like modern scenery in a 
theatre, leaves little for the all-important powers of 
visualisation of the mind. And with it all, it adapts 
itself readily, at every point, to the decorative uses of 
architecture and the crafts. 

There is another wide field for the application of the 
heraldic idea at the present time, and it is allied in a 
curiously close manner with the occasion for the 
beginning of heraldry. In recent years, and especially 
during the late war, we must all have been impressed 
by the enormous number of emblems connected with 
the fighting services, the Navy, Army and Air Force. 
There are the crests and badges of warships of all 
classes, and of the regiments of the Regular Army and 
of Territorial and Yeomanry units. There are the 
badges of rank of the three services and numerous 
symbols, marking various duties assigned to individuals. 
There are wound stripes, service cheverons and oak- 
leaves for mention in despatches, also a great number 
of divisional signs, and badges for separate expeditions, 
army corps, etc. ‘The regimental colours and the parti- 
coloured ribbons of medals for campaigns and acts of 
gallantry form another large group of military emblems. 
In these innumerable bits of ribbon, metal and gold 
lace, we have a mass of heraldic material, which seems 
to me to prove the persistence of this sign language even 
in days when the world is supposed to have left behind 
it its first childhood. But are we not largely neglecting 
all this opportunity ? 

It was bound to happen that these naval and military 
symbols should show a great diversity in the quality of 
their design, but the necessity for their rapid recognition 
in the field has stamped most of them with the simple 
vivid character which the heraldic method exemplifies 
so well. Regimental and other badges have been used 
with excellent effect by many designers of memorials, 
and it is satisfactory to see that the Admiralty is inter- 
esting itself in improving the design of the ships’ 
crests. But my own view is that we have not yet made 
enough use of all this rich material to our hand, nor 
have we seen that here is a chance of encouraging an art 
to grow from a multitude of significant forms, known 
and cherished by the whole nation. 
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Some years ago, at the conclusion of the war, I 
braved the criticism of my orthodox friends and sug- 
gested a scheme for the commemoration of individual 
war service which should bring all the military insignia 
into play. Ona shield formed of a pattern of the medal 
ribbons I arranged the badges of rank, the cheverons, 
wound stripes and oak-leaves, and the divisional and 
other signs associated with the service of each man. 
When the shield was ensigned with the regimental cap 
badge as crest, or the ship’s crest, it gave a graphic and 
eloquent précis of his service. I soon found, of course, 
that there were certain vital differences between this 
exercise of mine and the coats-of-arms of heraldry 
proper, and that there could be no identity between 
the two. I had to formulate certain new rules and 
employ certain conventions, but in the fascinating task 
of working out more than 500 individual records on 
these shields of honour I have been amazed at the 
possibilities of the notion. The variations are unend- 
ing, and no two shields need be alike. 1 mention this 
here, only to support my plea that we should. let 
heraldry teach us to use all symbols as a great art- 
language and to carry the heraldic tradition into wider 
channels. Some antiquaries may fear for the integrity 
of an ancient and noble art, but I would say to these 
that heraldry has suffered more from the heralds than 
from any unofficial artist, and in regard to my experi- 
ment in ‘‘ service shields ” I may perhaps be allowed to 
say that it won the warm approval of Sir William St. 
John Hope. Just before his death he wrote me a letter 
endorsing its main lines and describing it as a welcome 
essay in living heraldry. 

And after all, why should we be denied the use of 
any material appropriate to our art? In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, badges, merchants’ marks and 
monograms were used as freely as actual coats-of-arms 
for heraldic decoration, and if our work rests on some 
definite contemporary usage it will have a very much 
greater value in times to come. And there is a sign of 
the times that should encourage us to cast our net 
widely to-day. ‘There is happily among artists, and 
among the section of the public that is seeking better 
things, a desire to introduce more colour into decora- 
tion. The old bad habits of deep self-colouring and of 
neutral tints are disappearing, and a freshness and 
variety of bright colours are taking possession. It was 
as hopeless to introduce heraldry into an atmosphere 
of Venetian blinds and Nottingham curtains as into 
the rooms whose walls vaunted a deep red flock paper 
and the paintwork was combed into a respectable 
imitation of oak. One marvels that even a bowl of 
flowers was able to survive the depression of such sur- 
roundings. ‘l’o-day people are beginning to under- 
stand the need of an atmosphere of freshness and light, 
where colour can deliver its bright message without an 
effort and heraldry may be at home again, 

I have referred to the extraordinary facility with 
which heraldic forms can be adapted to every kind of 
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building. This does not mean that every piece of 
architecture can stand an excess of this particular 
species of enrichment, but it does give us a wide 
choice of features and the possibility of an infinite 
variation in its application to buildings of the same 
class. A detailed account of heraldry in its relation to 
architecture would require a review of its use in all 
these features. For instance, in a country house we 
may set upon the gate piers a heraldic beast supporting 
an armorial shield, or the arms may be carved on the 
piers themselves or may mingle in the wrought iron 
work‘of the gate. The entrance doorway furnishes us 
with unnumbered methods of incorporating the arms, 
or an achievement may adorn the wall above the door, 
the gable or pediment, and its motives may be cut 
upon the chimney shafts, or cast with beautiful effect 
upon the gutters or the heads of rainwater pipes. 
Within the house the newels of the stair may carry 
beasts or shields or both, fine heraldic achievements 
may fill the composition of the overmantel, friezes and 
ceilings may reproduce them in delicate plaster model- 
ling, the glazing of the windows may show their colours 
to perfection. In Holland House cartouches with arms 
are set with fine effect in the angles of walls and ceilings, 
armorial fire-backs and andirons are delightful features; 
lock-plates, sconces and all types of furniture can be 
the chosen vehicles for heraldic display. 

This is a bare recital of the opportunities for the 
display of heraldry in domestic architecture, but we 
can all illustrate it from our recollection of beautiful 
English homes that grew in the magic atmosphere 
before Industrialism clouded our island sky. Every 
type of craftsmanship can be brought into play—the 


work of the mason, the carpenter, the plasterer, that of 


the worker in glass, in lead, in wrought iron, and the 
painter and the gilder give the finishing touch to each 
excursion of fancy. In the house one finely executed 
piece of heraldry gives a character of distinction and 
turns the impersonal fabric into a page of human story, 
and here a certain reticence increases the effect. But 
in our churches and our public buildings it is seldom 
necessary to restrain our hand. On their walls, in 
their windows we look for the historical symbol, and 
the enrichments that link us with the past and make 
significant the present. In their fittings we expect the 
ornament to speak to us; in them, as well as in the 
memorials of the dead, we are affected by everything 
that binds the architecture to the lives of men. 

The ancient heralds have put in our hands an instru- 
ment at once simple and at the same time capable of 
infinite elaboration, which will give expression to our 
human desire for emblems that defy mortality and that 
join in intelligible sequence the events and person- 
alities of the nation and the race. 

Before showing you a few examples drawn at 
random from the great treasure-house of heraldic 
art, I should like to say just a word or two upon the 
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question of technique. I shall not presume to lay 
down any laws for the artist and craftsman, for my 
belief is that when we have steeped ourselves in the 
proper atmosphere of this art we should bring to our 
interpretation of its form and its colouring the whole of 
the creative powers of the individual in the free exer- 
cise of our various abilities. I should like, however, to 
endorse the wise words of Mr. Dorling, to whose know- 
ledge and skill we all owe so much, in his excellent 
little work on the heraldry of the Church. In answer 
to the question, “‘ What are the elements of the beauty 
of ancient heraldic design ? ” he says: ‘ I think they 
are three: first, cleanness and firmness cf line ; 
secondly, balance and proportion ; and lastly, splen- 
dour of colour.”” These are the outstanding qualities 
required in heraldic presentation. And it is noticeable 
that Mr. Dorling does not refer his remarks to any 
particular style, although he looks to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries as providing the classic models for 
us to-day. 

In a careful study of this and kindred subjects I am 
more than ever convinced that each one of the various 
schools of art, and styles of architecture, enshrines a 
veritable discovery, or if you will,a creative principle 
separate from the rest. That is to say that each style 
constitutes a mode, a harmony of treatment, which is 
complete and independent in itself and forms a 
definite contribution to the esthetic capital of mankind. 
But I also feel just as certainly that there are some 
qualities, even some forms, that transcend the boun- 
daries of style and may be common to them all. How 
often one sees in the crisp and clean-cut carving of 
some of our thirteenth century capitals a reflection of 
an almost Hellenic quality, and even in the best 
medieval figure sculpture some such subtle relationship 
has been recognised by our critical writers. In the 
same way there is a touch of finality, of character with a 
universal application, to be perceived in the earlier 
heraldic drawing, It is, of course, quite easy to em- 
phasise the medieval flavour in designing heraldry, to 
over-emphasise it as the Germans are fond of doing, 
but the sacrifice of fine quality is always greater than 
the gaininthe picturesque. If, on the other hand, you 
place some perfect medieval rendering of the lilies of 
France against the arms of the Florentine Guilds by De 
la Robbia or the emblems of Louis XII and Francis I, 
at Blois, you will seeacommon art quality of the highest 
order, due no doubt, if we could analyse it, to certain 
constant laws that govern successful carving in low relief. 
If, then, we add together the contribution that heraldry 
makes—how it brings a world of human significance 
into ornament, how it calls forth the greatest qualities 
in modelling and design, and the occasion it offers 
for splendid colour—we can scarcely pay it too high a 
tribute for the service it renders to the great and all- 
embracing art which the architect is called upon to 
practise. 
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The Selection of a Building Stone 


BY PROFESSOR A, P. LAURIE 


There is no more difficult problem for the architect 
to-day than the selection of a building stone to suit 
modern conditions, which are due to the pollution of 
the atmosphere by the sulphur acids formed during 
the burning of coal. As I have shown inarecent paper, 
this pollution extends to-day to remote regions in this 
country far from large centres of population, though, 
of course, it occurs in a concentrated form in large 
cities. 

Necessarily the selection of a building stone is of 
the nature of a compromise, cost and, therefore, car- 
riage being an important consideration, and the archi- 
tect is therefore confined of necessity to a choice among 
the best of available stones. 

The recognised tests for stone which are usually 
given in text books, and published by owners of 
quarries, are of little assistance. 

The crushing strength of a stone is seldom of im- 
portance as the loads carried in ordinary buildings do 
not approach the limiting point of safety, and when a 
load concentrated on a single line or point is to be 
feared, the danger is avoided by special methods of 
construction, 

The water absorption test is also of doubtful value, 
some very porous stones having a remarkably high 
value as resisting chemical attack, the rate of absorp- 
tion and evaporation yielding much more valuable 
information. The chemical analysis is of more value, 
but requires interpretation, and standing alone will 
not in many cases enable us to select a stone. Micros- 
copic examination, from which in many cases valuable 
information can be obtained, is seldom undertaken, 
and in many cases much more research is required 
before a safe interpretation can be put on such an 
examination, 

While the variety of stones is infinite, for practical 
purposes, we can divide them roughly into two great 
groups, limestones and sandstones, the limestones 
being composed principally of carbonate of lime or 
calcite, and the sandstones of grains of quartz bound 
together by some cementing material. 

I am leaving out of discussion special building stones 
like granite, confining myself to the ordinary commer- 
cial building stones. 

The limestones are composed of a material which is 
readily attacked by sulphur acid, with the formation 
of sulphate of lime crystals which break up the stone. 
The choice of a limestone is, therefore, the choice 
of a stone which on the whole will best resist this 
inevitable decay. I shall discuss this more at length 
later on. 

In the case of a sandstone, the quartz particles in 


themselves are practically indestructible and, therefore, 
the question of importance is the nature of the binding 
material holding them together. 

The ideal binding material is silica, of which quartz 
is a variety, the famous Craigleith Stone of which so 
much of old Edinburgh is built, being for this reason 
an ideal building stone. 

Many other binding materials are to be found in 
sandstones, but the most usual is calcite, and we have 
every grade of stone, from a pure silicious sandstone 
to a calciferous sandstone, ending in silicious lime- 
stones. We also find sandstones in which the binding 
material is of the nature of a clay, or compounds of 
iron or a felspar cement, and different varieties of 
silicious cement are also known. 

The first step to be taken by the architect is the 
selection of such stones as are available from an 
economic standpoint, and having selected them he can 
get a great deal of information by a study of their 
behaviour in existing buildings, especially within the 
area in which he proposes to build. 

It is remarkable how often a wrong selection is made 
for public buildings. Edinburgh is a conspicuous 
example. Many public buildings put up in the last 
30 years are rapidly decaying, while miles and miles 
of streets of houses put up by the speculative builder 
are in excellent condition. 

A rough selection having been made in this way I 
find that the most useful information can be obtained 
for the architect by a chemical analysis, along with an 
exposure of samples to concentrated acid fumes, and 
a determination in some cases of the rate of absorption 
of water and of evaporation. The chemical analysis 
is essential to enable the result of exposure to acid 
fumes to be correctly interpreted and to select a 
standard stone for comparison. It would obviously 
be absurd for instance, to compare a limestone with 
a silicious sandstone. The analysis along with the 
acid fumes test enable us to get valuable practical 
information. Its value in the case of sandstones is 
obvious, but not so obvious in the case of limestones. 
But experiments with limestones reveal the fact that 
they vary remarkably in their resistance to acid fumes, 
and therefore a test of this nature gives valuable infor- 
mation. ‘To take an example, the Oolitic limestone 
of which Lincoln Cathedral is built shows an unusually 
high resistance to acid fumes, much higher than the 
best Portland stone. 

The rate of evaporation and absorption of water is 
also of importance, the evidence being in favour of 
the view that a stone which rapidly absorbs and 
evaporates tends to automatically wash itself free of 
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much of the crystalline sulphate of lime, which will, if 
left in, break up the stone, 

Rapid evaporation is directly related to a low total 
absorption of water, and therefore the low total 
absorption of water is of importance, if properly 
understood, but taken alone without the other tests is 
of little value. 

Everything of course is relative: it is a question of 
selecting the best among the possible stones available, 
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but this being accepted the tests described above will 
yield the architect valuable practical information. 

It must also be noted that stones from the same 
quarry vary in their resistance, from point to point. 
Tests should, therefore, be made on more than one 
sample taken from different parts of the bed. The 
final results of the tests can be compared with a standard 
stone, such as a silicious sandstone, or, in the case of 
limestones, with Portland stone from the best bed. 


Annual Convention of the American Institute 
of Architects 


PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE’S IMPRESSIONS 


The 58th Annual Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects was held in New York from 20 to 24 
April. Professor Beresford Pite, who represented the 
Institute at the Convention, referred to his visit in a 
speech after Mr. Topham Forrest’s Paper on “The Archi- 
tectural Development of American Cities ’? on Monday 
night. In the course of his speech Professor Pite said : 
I would like to say that I came back from America very 
greatly impressed with the high standard of American 
civil architecture architecturally. It attains in the artistic 
world undoubtedly the right to the description of a very 
hith type of building ; indeed, the beauty, the scholar- 
ship, the character of the architectural treatments of the 
best buildings in the best parts of New York, I venture 
to say, excel our own standards here. I might go further 
and say it shows a life, an earnestness and completeness 
which, I think, is unrivalled, even on the Continent. I 
should like, most emphatically, to pay the highest tribute 
one can to the distinct architectural quality of the civil 
architecture of America. Of course, the railway stations, 
of which we had a somewhat inadequate view, are very 
fine indeed, and I think the great Central Station of New 
York is equally deserving of attention with the Pennsyl- 
vanian Station. The Lincoln Memorial, this and the new 
Art Gallery at Washington, by Mr. Cret, attain a standard 
of scholarship, refinement, and beauty that I am sure 
every one of us will be anxious to recognise most cor- 
dially. 

With regard to the Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, which I had the honour of attending 
with Dr. Unwin, and which was the occasion of the 
presentation of their Gold Medal to Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
it is worthy of remark as being a very great Convention 
indeed, attended by hundreds of architects. "There was 
a daily luncheon ; indeed the Convention had its head- 
quarters at an hotel, and the attendance varied from 600 
to 1,200. On the middle day of the week there was a 
request made that architects should close their offices 
so that the assistants could come to the luncheon, and 
1,200 sat down. I mention these figures to give an idea of 
the scale of the Convention, architects coming from all 


parts of America to show their enthusiasm for fellowship 
and their interest in their Institute. At the same time 
there was the City Planners’ Convention going on in 
another centre, and that also was very largely attended, 
the attendance there being over 500. And on more 
than one occasion there was a joint session of the two 
bodies. The Architects’ Convention had created a 
remarkably interesting exhibition, in which medals were 
awarded. I had the honour of being on the jury. The 
Shelton Hotel, New York, was singled out as the best 
building of its class, and a medal was awarded to Mr. 
Harmon, the architect. On the great night of the feast, 
the last night, when the Medal was presented to Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, the scene almost baffled description. 
There were all the accompaniments of a great occasion : 
the music, the solemn procession of members of the 
Institute, arrayed in many-coloured gowns, headed by a 
banner, and the proceedings were conducted with the 
greatest dignity and state. Mr. Davis, who was the 
American Ambassador here, spoke of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ 
work with great feeling and warmth as he knew it in 
England ; and we may be assured that their apprecia- 
tion of our distinguished colleague’s work was very 
genuine and was based upon a complete knowledge of it 
and affection for him. I may say that their affection and 
esteem for Dr. Unwin and his work here was manifested 
in a very splendid way; and, generally, the effect of 
intercourse with England on their part, and on our 
limited part with them, was of the most helpful and de- 
lightful character. 

The nature of American hospitality has been referred 
to as if it might have unduly influenced Mr. Forrest’s 
view. I can only say it was overwhelming in its kindness 
and devotion; the busiest architects seemed to have 
nothing to do when they were at the service of their 
visitors. 

With regard to the work of the Convention, I might 
refer to the meetings and the exhibitions and the daily 
discussions that went on every morning, and were very 
largely attended, and to an interesting volume of reports. 
I will read you only the headings of some. There is a 
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Report of a Committee on Contracts, which suggested, 
among other things, a contract between the architect 
and his employer. There is a Report of a Committee 
on Public Works, which deals with the proposed expendi- 
ture of 150,000,000 dollars by the State on public build- 
ings on which architects are advising. A Report on a 
great architectural building for exhibition purposes. An 
interesting Report on Education, in which it is the educa- 
tion of the public, more than that of the profession, that 
they are concerned with. There is notice of the publi- 
cation of an important book, on the significance of the 
Fine Arts, the use of which is increasing among colleges, 
etc.; the Institute are considering further publications 
of that sort for the education of the public. There is a 
Report on public information of a most interesting and 
important character. ‘There is one on the radio dis- 
tribution of architectural news, and among the humorous 
asides at a luncheon was the information that McKim, 
Mead and White, since the introduction of radio into 
their office, had increased the production of eggs and darts 
so that the draughtsmen were able to lay four eggs to 
the bar! There is also a Report on Scientific Research, 
and there is, finally, a very long and valuable Report 
on Community Planning, dealing with subjects such as 
Mr. Forrest has been speaking on to-night. I hope this 
long and important document will come into the pos- 
session of the Institute. It is exceedingly well written, 
and the sub-tone of it is entirely that England is the 
ideal. The methods of the London County Council are 
cited with approval ; sincere regret is shown at the grid- 
iron plan, and there is some discussion on the question of 
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the sky-scraper and its harmful effect on the whole ques- 
tion of traffic. The lighting of apartment buildings in 
cities is discussed almost in a spirit of pessimism ; and 
it is evident that the difficulties which have been created 
by land speculation and the rise in value owing to the 
presence of high buildings has brought about a posi- 
tion of very great difficulty, which is dealt with almost 
plaintively in this Report. The concluding phrase is 
extraordinarily interesting to us here: “‘ We cannot go 
into all the possibilities that await architecture,’’ and so 
forth, concluding after indicating methods, ‘‘ By doing 
this architecture will not continue to bloom merely in the 
crevices unoccupied by business, it will spread over the 
whole field of American life, and in Professor Lethaby’s 
fine words ‘ will create form in civilisation.’’? This will 
show you the way in which our brethren in America still 
look to us for guidance and help in the maintenance of 
English ideals. 

I do not know that time permits me to enlarge on the 
subject, but the interest of the visit to New York, fol- 
lowed by a visit to Washington, and by one to Boston, 
has been very great. I would extend commendation to 
their domestic architecture, in Baltimore, in districts 
of Cambridge and the Bronx, New York. In the laying 
out of their modern estates, the artistic treatment of their 
smaller houses is encouraging, delightful, and most 
charming. The circumstances, the material, and the 
sites are different, but it is evident the modern school of 
American architecture has attained a very high general 
standard, which must fill us with admiration and emu- 
lation. 
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The Late Viscount Leverhulme | Hox. F. | 


BY PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY 


With a man of the late Lord Leverhulme’s immense 
activity one may be pretty sure that in writing about one 
small side of it—his interest in architecture and archi- 
tectural education—one is only covering, and that 
inadequately, a portion of the field. If, however, building 
in the literal sense of the term was a hobby with him 
rather than a main activity, it was one in which he dis- 
played .distinctly Napoleonic characteristics. Like that 
restless emperor, he loved to conceive great schemes for 
the improvement of cities, or to have them presented 
to him, and like Napoleon too, roadmaking, broad and 
straight when the land allowed it, was one of his private 
pleasures. The Wirral peninsula between the Mersey 
and the Dee is intersected to-day with the great tree- 
lined roads that he made, which, if not fully appreciated 
at the moment by the local authorities, will one day be 
an invaluable asset of that rapidly growing suburban 
Indeed, town planning as we have, begun to 
understand it was the development of architecture 
which pleased him most. In the days, some twenty 
years ago, when he allowed me to go to him at week-ends 
with new schemes for such trifles as moving the University 
of Liverpool from one end of the town to the other, or 
for making a new approach to it by cutting a road through 
a densely populated area, it was always the big idea rather 
than the individual units which interested him. So it 
came about quite naturally that his first definite gift 
to that university was the founding of the Chair of Civic 
Design—the first town planning professorship in England, 
This happened when Mr. John Burns was promoting his 
Town Planning Act of Parliament. Lord Leverhulme 
saw very clearly that town planning in England might 
very well degenerate into an affair merely of hygiene 
and engineering unless the subject could be attached 
in the public mind to architecture. To him it was 
mainly architecture on a big scale. I remember writing 
to him one night from the University Club, that the best 
way to direct the mind of the public to this aspect was 
to found a department of town planning in the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, and by return of post the matter 
was practically settled. This brought Professor Adshead 
to Liverpool, and, when London University followed 
suit, left Professor Abercrombie as his successor. Between 
these two a vast deal of actual town planning has been 
carried out, but, better still, the ideas they have promul- 
gated are now public property. It was, however, Lord 
Leverhulme’s benefaction that was the kernel from which 
the plant grew. No one now, not even the most official 
city engineer or surveyor, considers the subject one with- 
out its architectural implications. ‘That this is the case 
is mainly due to Lord Leverhulme’s timely benefaction 
to the Liverpool School of Architecture. 

The great gift, however, which founded the Department 
of Civic Design in the Liverpool School, together with 
its journal, The Town Planning Reviezv, does not measure 
all Lord Leverhulme did for that school. For several 
vears he housed it rent free in the beautiful old Queen 
Anne buildings of the Blue Coat Hospital. These he 
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bought in order to save for Liverpool its oldest and one 
of its pleasantest buildings. However, he did not in 
his generosity tie the school to this building. He offered 
the University to pay for a new building and site for the 
school, should it prefer a building nearer to the rest. 
Somewhat unwisely, perhaps, as the event proved, the 
University chose the latter alternative, for with the war 
intervening and the rise in prices, the new school building 
has not yet been erected. Even this did not exhaust 
his liberality, however. He founded in both departments 
of the school the Lever prizes of {£25 a vear. ‘They were 
to be devoted to schemes forimproving the town, prepared 
first by town planning students, and then developed 
by the architectural students. 

! have mentioned these gifts to the Liverpool School, 
because they prove Lord Leverhulme’s interest in 
architectural education. All the world knows the 
pioneer work he did at Port Sunlight in making one of the 
earliest industrial villages, and in employing some of the 
best architects of the day in building its cottages and 
institutions. From Port Sunlight his building activity 
spread over the world. When he opened the exhibition 
of the Liverpool School two years ago, he said he had 
started his building work by making a rabbit hutch as a 
boy, and he was ending it by laying out and building, 
mostly in Africa, some seventeen towns. In all this work 
one may say with perfect honesty, that, whatever the 
result, he himself always desired not only the most 
practical, but at the same time the most humane solution 
and did his best to achieve it. 





Obituary 


O. C. WYLSON [F.]. 


Mr. Oswald Cane Wylson, F.R.I.B.A., died on the 
28th April. Mr. Wylson, who was in his 67th year, was 
the son of Mr. James Wylson, a London architect. He 
was educated at King’s College School, London, and 
served his apprenticeship to the late Mr. Arthur Cates. 
He studied at the Royal Academy and won the Donald- 
son Silver Medal in Fine Art and Construction at Uni- 
versity College. Mr. Wylson’s professional work was 
mainly concerned with the designing of important 
theatres and other entertainment buildings and res- 
taurants. He took an active part in public life, and 
served for many years on the Strand Board of Guardians, 
acting as Chairman of the Building Committee and repre- 
sentative of the Board on the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. During the war he was Hon. Deputy Chief 
Surveyor of the British Fire Prevention Committee in 
relation to the prevention of fires in hospitals and camps, 
and he also sat on the Concrete Research Committee. 
Amongst his principal works were the Winter Gardens, 
Blackpool, the Regent Theatre, and numerous cinemas 
and variety theatres in London. 
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ARCHITECTURE CLUB DINNER. 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


It was a good idea to make ‘‘ Waterloo Bridge and 
its Designer, John Rennie,” the toast of the evening 
at the eighth dinner of the Architecture Club at the 
Hotel Cecil on Friday, May 15. By this means Waterloo 
Bridge was brought into public discussion on its own 
merits and not merely as a subject of controversy. On 
its own merits full justice was done to the bridge by the 
various speakers; Professor Reilly, Mr. Cruttwell, and 
Mr. Dalrymple-Hay, in particular, giving us interesting 
information about John Rennie, his personality and work 
in general. As regards the suspended fate of the bridge, 
some very pertinent and useful remarks were made both 
by Mr. J. C. Squire, the Chairman, and the Duke of 
Atholl, who, as the principal guest, proposed the toast 
of the evening. What they said cleared up the situation 
wonderfully in the minds of their hearers. ‘They made 
it plain that Waterloo Bridge was being made the scape- 
goat for shirking-——whatever the reason, whether financial 
or otherwise—the general traffic problem of London. 
The points driven home were, first, that it is extremely 
doubtful whether a new and wider bridge at the same 
point would materially relieve the traffic; second, 
that there is no substantial evidence that Waterloo 
Bridge cannot be preserved in its present form. 

These two speeches confirmed and formulated, at 
any rate in the mind of one hearer, the belief that if 
Waterloo Bridge is destroyed it will be destroyed on 
two assumptions: (a) that a wider bridge at the same 
point would solve the traffic problem; (6) that the 
preservation of Waterloo Bridge in its present form 
is beyond the powers of English engineering. Without 
being an expert on either traffic or engineering, it is 
reasonable to doubt if either of these assumptions is 
well founded. -Further, the conviction grows that if the 
London County Council had been in a position to proceed 
with a bridge at Charing Cross nothing whatever would 
have been heard about either the necessity for a wider 
bridge at Wellington Street or the impossibility of pre- 
serving the present Waterloo Bridge. ‘That, for financial 
reasons, the London County Council may not be in such 
a position does not affect the argument. What it means 
—to adopt the comparison of a subsequent speaker— 
is that Waterloo Bridge is ‘‘ in the dock,” if not on a 
false charge, at any rate on quite inadequate circum- 
stantial evidence in order to avoid the trouble and expense 
of tackling a serious weakness in the traffic organisation of 
London. 

Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A., who supported the toast, 
spoke chiefly of the wsthetic merits of Waterloo Bridge, 
but threw out the suggestion that the London County 
Council were bent on running tramways across the river 
at that point and would sacrifice Waterloo Bridge to 
them, and also asserted his conviction that if English 
engineers were unequal to the task of its preservation, 
American, French or Italian engineers were not. The 
two eminent engineers, Mr. E. Cruttwell and Mr. Harley 
H. Dalrymple-Hay, who followed, were naturally at 
some disadvantage in having to express without technical 
details expert opinion at variance with that of their 
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colleagues who had advised the Council; but they 
made it clear that, in their considered opinion, the bridge 
could be saved; Mr. Dalrymple-Hay going so far as 
to say that he was, at the moment and within a few 
hundred yards of that place, associated with an engineer- 
ing task in comparison with which the preservation of 
Waterloo Bridge would be an easy one. Incidentally, 
Professor Reilly performed a useful service in his frank 
admission that any entertainment by the defenders of 
Waterloo Bridge of the possibility that it might be 
widened had been a mistake. It is of the first importance 
that the arguments for the preservation of the Bridge 
should be practical and esthetic, and not sentimental. 
In proposing and responding to the toast of ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture and the Press,’’ Lord Lee of Fareham and Mr. 
John Walter, of The Times, exchanged some engaging 
banter. Lord Lee described his dingy experiences 
on a visit to the editorial office of The Times; Mr. 
Walter countered neatly by saying that Lord Lee must 
have lost his way and penetrated into “ purlieus ’’ not 
intended for visitors. 


THE PALACE OF ARTS, WEMBLEY. 


~ 


By Proressor S. D. ADSHEAD. 


The exhibition of paintings at Wembley affords, as it 
should do, a unique opportunity for examining a collection 
of masterpieces that have been borrowed from our 
provincial and private collections, and of comparing the 
work of past generations with work that is being produced 
to-day. 

There are to be seen in the Palace of Fine Arts 
examples of some of the lesser known works of the great 
eighteenth century portrait painters, Hogarth, Gains- 
borough, Romney, Reynolds, Zoffany, and the rest ; 
of the English school of landscape painters, Wilson, 
Turner, Crome, Constable and Cox; of the early Vic- 
torians, the mid-Victorians, the pre-Raphaelites and of 
the late Victorians, Millais, Leighton, and the rest. 

These old schools can well be compared both as 
regards choice of subject, technique and manner of con- 
vention with recently executed and very modern examples, 
extremist and otherwise. 

Of past masters that are of particular interest, | would 
direct attention to some outstanding examples of the 
pre-Raphaelite school. Here may be seen, side by side, 
the works of those two very similar and extraordinary 
painters, Ford Madox Brown and Holman Hunt. 
In the ‘‘ Hireling Shepherd ” the purely representative 
qualities of Holman Hunt are contrasted with the brilliant 
patch conventions of Ford Madox Brown. The latter 
is the greater colourist. He is also more human, and 
escapes more easily from the morbid side of a strong 
sentimentalism, which had always an overpowering 
effect on the exponents of this school. 

Interesting comparisons may also be made between 
Clarkson, Stanfield and Pyne ; and in the gallery devoted 
to portraits of Empire builders we see Miuillais’ “ Dis- 
raeli,’’ Sargent’s ‘‘ Joseph Chamberlain,’’ Gainsborough’s 
‘*George Canning,’ and George Romney’s “ Warren 
Hastings,”’ side by side. 








“=~ 
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A most interesting gallery is that which contains a col- 
lection of paintings of English life. Zoffany is here shown 
to advantage, and although he is not generally regarded 
as one of the greatest of eighteenth century portrait 
painters, he shews that he excelled as a colourist and was 
unique as a painter in his period, in the way in which he 
placed his figures amidst charmingly designed surround- 
ings. 

Amongst the moderns, let us now turn to the water 
colour room. No medium so well represents the limpid 
effects of sun and storm. 

“The Pavilion de Musique, Versailles,” by W. G. de 
Glehn, A.R.A., is convincing in this respect. It reminds 
us of the work of Sargent, though the pink and blue 
grouping of figures in the foreground is, if we may make 
such a comparison, as a delicious sweet rather than 
wholesome food. The drawing by C. 5S. Cheston, 
“*Chudleigh and Dartmoor,” is a delicate essay in soft 
sunlight flitting amidst trees and mountains over a wide 


landscape. 

Amongst the modern painters are examples of the 
works of almost every school. We will select three, 
which illustrate as well as any in the exhibition the 
tendencies of the extremists. Each is a fantasy, a 


dream of painting, depicting the soul rather than the 
flesh. ‘‘ The Sea,” by Paul Nash, is typical. With a few 
strokes of his brush, a contrast of lines, and a strange 
though consciously produced discord of colour, he vividly 
depicts the unrelenting sweep of waves against the hard 
embankment of the engineer. The hard line of its 
coping, the cold wet feeling in the air, and the rhythmic 
movement of the waves produce a sense of resistance 
to the elemental forces of nature and a feeling of desola- 
tion which only such an art as that of Paul Nash could 
well portray. 

Another equally characteristic and yet quite different 
picture is ‘‘ Outside the Pawnshop.” Nothing could be 
more horrible and yet more convincing than this presen- 
tation of the brutality of modern industrial conditions. 
The cubist treatment of line in faces, bodies and limbs 


seems to express the tragedy and crude conditions of 


huddled humanity where curves in facial expression and 
a softening of the emoticons is little seen. 

In another vein, perhaps less crude, though more 
insidious, is ‘‘ The Betrayal,’ by Stanley Spencer—a 
modern interpretation of the most dramatic of all crimes 
enacted amidst a sinister accompaniment of horrible build- 
ings. A gruesome figure with mouth agape and listless 
eyes watches the horrible tragedy from a place of vantage 
in the coping of a wall. 
corrugated iron. The wall, with its rounded red brick 
coping and white brick string, typifies everything that 
is vulgar in the suburbs of our industrial towns. We 
need say no more, but finally, let us consider the place 
of pictures such as these. What are they? What is 
their object ? Where are they leading us to ? 

The art of these painters is direct, its analysis is pungent, 
and whether they give us a vivid dissection of some 
aspect of modern social conditions, a picture of some 
elemental force in nature, or a character study of man, 
this much may be said for it—it is an abstract art, it is 
strong and healthy in its methods, and it is as far removed 
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from photographic representation as is the sound of 
music from the aerial noises of a Morse code. 

But let us cease ruminating on ‘‘ extremist art,’’ and 
let us enter the chapel. Here we see a new altar-piece 
by Colin Gill. It will probably be considered to have 
failed as a religious subject, and, no doubt, that is so. 
‘They that go down to the sea in ships ”’ is not, after 
all, a text that takes one very far without a context, and 
Mr. Colin Gill’s context is a fine group of early Victorian 
emigrants of the well-to-do and middle class, who look 
rather like the sort of people that one might have found 
crossing the Channel during the latter end of last century 
in the Dover packet. Incidentally, there is the dove, 
representative of the Holy Ghost in the heavens—but 
this looks like an afterthought. 

But give the picture another name—hang it in a suitable 
setting, wipe out the dove, and we have one of the most 
beautiful paintings of modern times. All that really 
matters is there. There are some beautiful figures 
Especially fascinating is the attitude of the young woman 
on the right looking up. ‘The young boy, and the lady 
who is presumably his mother in the centre, are mag- 
nificently drawn. The only really technical fault in 
the painting is the treatment of its centre. There is 
too much of a gap and the dropping of the line of the 
waves to give interest makes matters worse instead of 
better. But these and its misapplication as a religious 
subject are very small matters. It is really a great 
painting, beautiful in drawing and colour, and must rank 
as one of the finest wall paintings of modern times. 





ARCHITECT’S CLAIM FOR PROFESSIONAL 
FEES. 
ABBOT v. RICHMOND. 

Mr. Justice Sankey recently heard a case brought by 
Mr. Ernest Abbot (L.R.I.B.A.), an architect, against 
Mrs. Tilly Richman, whereby the plaintiff claimed 
‘275 78. for professional work done. 

The defendant was desirous of building a factory in 
Mare Street, Hackney, on a site owned by the London 
County Council, and instructed, through her agent, the 
plaintiff to prepare plans and obtain estimates ; his 
claim therefore was made up of two-thirds of 4 per cent. 
on the lowest estimate obtained (£4,918), £157 6s., 
extra work {29 8s., and quantity surveyor’s fees £88 13s. 

After hearing arguments his lordship gave judgment 
in favour of plaintiff for the full amount claimed with 
costs, and a stay of execution was refused. 


W. E. Watson [F.] 


Allied Societies 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DIS- 
TRICT SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SUR- 
VEYORS. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held 
in the General Lecture Room at the University, Sheffield, 
on Thursday, 23 April. 

The election of Officers for session 1925-26 resulted as 
follows : 
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President, Mr. H. L. Paterson, F.R.I.B.A. 
Vice-President, Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.1.B.A. 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. R. Wigfull, F.R.I.B.A. 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. B. S. Gibbs, A.R.I.B.A. 
Council : Mr. E. M. Gibbs, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. W. C. 

Fenton, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. W. J. Hale, F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. A. F. Watson, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. C. B. Flockton, 

F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. W. G. Buck, Lic. R.I.B.A.; Mr. J. A. 

Teather, Lic. R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. I. Potter, A.R.I.B.A. ; 

Mr. E. M. Holmes, F.S.I., B.Eng.; Mr. A. Whitaker ; 

Vir. H. Webster; Mr. J. M. Jenkinson, A.R.I.B.A. ; 

Mr. J. C. P. Toothill, A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. F. H. Wrench, 

AMAGCE., Lic; R.ABA. 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
ANNUAL DINNER OF THE EASTERN BRANCH. 

The fourth annual dinner of the Eastern Branch of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects was held on 24 April 
at Newport, the President (Mr. C. F. Ward) in the chair. 
Among those present were: Mr. Percy Thomas [F.], 
Vice-President S.W.I.A.; Mr. Ivor Jones [A.], Honor- 
ary Secretary of the S.W.I.A.; Colonel E. H. Fawckner, 
R.E. [F.]; Mr. F. Swash [F.]; Mr. C. E. Tebbs [4.] ; 
Mr. F. Parfitt (President Newport Master Builders’ 
Association) ; Mr. R. Hayman [L.] ; Mr. Cyril Bates [A.] ; 
Mr. D. I. Lewis [F.] ; Mr. Horace Jones [L.], Honorary 
Secretary of the Eastern Branch. 

The Chairman having given the toast of the King, sub- 
mitted that of the ‘ R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies.” 
The Society was an ancient one. Much _ progress 
had been made of recent years, and members had 
been admitted from the provinces as well as from 
London. The result was that the Institute had now re- 
presentation throughout the country. The Institute were 
doing their best to improve the status of architects, and 
were really effecting an excellent work. ‘The result of 
their efforts had been that the public could now depend 
upon it that if they employed a chartered architect they 
would be certain of able and efficient service. ‘The South 
Wales Institute had progressed greatly under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Ivor Jones, and later under Mr. Percy 
Thomas. The latter had done excellent work in con- 
nection with the amalgamation of the Royal Institute and 
the Society of Architects. ‘This had much strengthened 
the profession. 

Mr. Percy Thomas, in responding, said that he had 
now had four years’ experience of the Council of the 
Institute, and had found that they were a most democratic 
body. Excellent work had been done by the Institute’s 
Board of Education. They were now engaged upon a 
scheme which would have a great influence upon the 
profession. They considered that the small prizes offered 
by the individual societies were never really effective, 
and they therefore proposed a scheme by which every 
society should contribute to a central fund. By this they 
hoped to secure {600 a year, out of which they would 
grant six scholarships of £100 a year each. Referring to 
the new Registration Bill, the speaker said it was purposely 
made wide so as to include all classes of architects, as they 
were advised that their only hope of getting it through was 
to draft it in this way. The result must be that architects 
of the future would benefit more than architects of the 
present. He hoped they would make this sacrifice 
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BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Architectural Association was held at Oxford in the Hall of 
Oriel College, by permission of the Provost and Fellows, on 
Saturday afternoon, 25 April, the President, Mr. E. P. Warren, 
F.S.A., F.R.1I.B.A., in the chair. 

The Annual Report, which was adopted, among other 
business records an Exhibition of Prize Drawings, the result 
of two Competitions for Students, and the third Annual 
Banquet of the Association ; it refers feelingly to the death 
of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Past President of the R.I.B.A., and 
a Vice-President of the Association, and expresses gratitude 
to Mr. Edward Warren, the retiring President, for his valuable 
and energetic guidance of the Association from its inception 
in 1921. 

The Treasurer’s statement of accounts showing a satis- 
factory balance and disclosing the fact that the Year Book 
has again been published without financial loss, was adopted. 
The membership of the Association is reported as 145. 

The retiring President in his address mentioned the 
Conference of British Architects at Oxford when the local 
Association was provileged to act as hosts, and briefly reviewed 
the four years of the Association’s existence and work. He 
referred to Architectual Education and the opportunity for 
Oxford University to take its part in this important field. 

After paying a well-deserved tribute to the work and 
enthusiasm of Mr. Harry Hutt, F.R.I.B.A., Secretary from 
1921, who was about to resign that office, he thanked the 
members for their friend!y support accorded during four years, 
and extended a welcome to his successor. 

The following officers were then duly proposed and elected : 
President: Mr. H. S. Rogers, M.A., F.S.A. [F.]; Vice- 
Presidents : Mr. E. J. Dixon [F.], Bucks ; Mr Harry Hutt, [F.], 
Berks ; Mr. G. T. Gardner, Licentiate, Oxon; Hon. Vice- 
President : Mr. E. P. Warren, F.S.A., [F.] ; Hon. Treasurer : 
Mr. T. T. Cumming [F.] ; Hon. Secretary: Mr. R. F. Dodd 
[4.]; Hon. Auditor: Mr. R. A. Rix [4.]. 

The following elected by the Branch Societies complete the 
Council :—Berks : Messrs. E. P. Warren, F. G. Sainsbury, 
H. W. Rising, W. R. Howell, F. H. Floyd, G. Tl’. Saunders, 
C. B. Willcocks ; Oxon: Messrs. T. Rayson and N. W. 
Harrison ; Bucks: Messrs. A. Cooper and G. H. Williams. 
Mr. H. S. Rogers was invested with the Presidential Badge 
by Mr. Warren and gave a brief address in which he thanked 
members for the honour of his election. 

The President handed the prizes for a design of a Market 
Hall in a small town to Mr. G. Batten and Mr. J. C. H. 
Baweutt. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY (INCOR- 
PORATED). 
QUALIFICATION FOR AssociATE MEMBERS. 

The following resolution was carried at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society held on 
Tuesday, 21 April 1925. 

As to Article 6: 

“ That every candidate for admission as an Associate 
must, as a preliminary to election, pass one or more of the 
examinations of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
or such other Institution or Authority as may be recog- 
nised by the Council. Provided that in special circum- 
stances the Council in the exercise of their discretion may 
dispense with such examination or examinations.” 
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REPORT OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS 
COMMITTEE FOR 1924-1925. 

This Committee has continued its work of considering 
the necessary amendments of the London Building 
Acts. The Report of the Committee as approved by 
the Council was forwarded to the Clerk and Superin- 
tending Architect of the London County Council with 
the suggestion that a conference of all interested parties 
would be called if the London County Council would 
welcome the detailed amendments of the Acts necessary 
to give effect to the proposals set forth in the Report. 

The matter has been standing over owing to the recent 
elections of the London County Council. It is probable 
that it will now be advanced. 


The Committee was authorised by the Council of 


the Institute to send delegates to a Conference called 
by the Master Builders’ Association on the amendments 
of the London Building Acts. The Institute’s proposals 
were finally adopted with but a few modifications, and 
these have further been ratified by the Surveyors’ In- 
stitute and House Builders’ Association, which bodies 
had also sent delegates to the Conference. 

The Committee has given very careful consideration 
to the question of the present rules for metal frame 
construction, which are somewhat out of date and demand 
revision. A report of the subject has been prepared 
and will be in readiness for reference as soon as the 
subject of the amendment of the Jaw is taken in hand. 

The Committee has also had to give special attention 
to new draft regulations for reinforced concrete regula- 
tions, which are being introduced by the London County 
Council. Any such regulations must by law be sub- 
mitted to this Institute. These new draft rules are 
feund to be far more complicated than the previous 
ones, and include a great many contentious matters. 
The Committee drafted a Report on the subject for sub- 
mission to the Council of the Institute. 


The Council, on the invitation of the Institution of 


Civil Engineers, has agreed to send two representatives 
to act on behalf of the Institute at a joint Conference 
to deal with these regulations and have given the Com- 
mittee authority to appoint these representatives. ‘The 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary have been appointed by 
the Committee for this purpose. 

During the year Messrs. Campbell Jones, Leonard 
Elkington and W. H. White were co-opted. 

Mr. Searles-Wood has continued to act as Chairman 
and Mr. Charles A. Daubney as Hon. Secretary. 

Eleven meetings have been held. The attendances 
at the meetings have been as follows : 


DauBNEY : Chas. A. (Hon. Secretary) 9 
DaviDGE: W. R. 2 
Dawson : Matt 5 
ELKINGTON : G. Leonard Ea we 5 
Hunt: W. G. = a a» ¥0 
JoNEs : W. Campbell 5 
JosEPH : Delissa 7 
KEEN : Arthur ‘ai see ne aN I 
SEARLES-Woop : H. D. (Chairman) - 3 
SoLomon : Digby L. 7 
TANNER: Sir Henry 9 
WhiTeE: W. Henry .. 7 


C. A. DAUBNEY, 
Hon. Secretary of the Committee. 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society was held in the rooms of the Institute on Wednesday, 
13 May, the President, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, in the chair. Those 
present included Mr. C. H. Brodie, Mr. Walter Dewes, 
Mr.H. P. Burke Downing, Mr. William Gilbert, Mr. Osborn C. 
Hills, Mr. Albert E. Kingwell, Mr. D. Ivor Lewis, Mr. Henry 
Lovegrove, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. Digby L. Solomon, 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, Mr. W. Hilton Nash (Honorary 
Treasurer), Sir Charles Nicholson (Honorary Secretary), and 
Miss E. H. Mann (Secretary). 

The Annual Report was read as follows : 

The Council have the pleasure to submit their seventy- 
fifth Annual Report. The number of applicants for relief 
has increased during the year, seventy-nine cases having 
been assisted with grants, as compared with seventy in 
1923. In addition, two new pensioners have been added to 
the pension list to fill vacancies caused by death. £1,826 
6s. has been distributed in the form of grants and £440 in 
pensions, making a total of £2,266 6s. An attempt has been 
made to increase the amount granted in cases of severe dis- 
tress ; two applicants have received grants of £50 each, 
and three £40. One architect who had been helped several 
times in previous years by the Society sent a cheque for £75 
to repay the amounts which had been granted to him, and 
entered himself as an annual subscriber. 

Subscriptions received during the year amount to £1,106 
7s. 7d.; but, though this sum compares favourably with the 
total of subscriptions received last year, it has not proved 
adequate to meet the increased number of applications, 
and the income account shows a deficit of £67 os. 5d. 
The sum of £1,655 17s. 8d. received in donations is added 
to the capital account, and in accordance with the bye-laws 
of the Society, is invested in trust securities. 

The Council hope that with the increased membership 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects due to its amal- 
gamation with the Society of Architects, the membership 
of the Benevolent Society will also be increased, and many 
new donors and subscribers added to its list. 

The Society’s scheme of life assurance which was 
started in 1923 was enlarged during the past year to include 
all other classes of insurance, and a committee was ap- 
pointed of specialists in various forms of insurance to give 
advice on all insurance questions as they arise. A booklet 
giving particulars of the revised scheme was sent out in 
September to all members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Society of Architects and the Architectural 
Association. It elicited a number of inquiries. Many poli- 
cies for life, fire, motor cars, and buildings in course of 
erection have been negotiated directly through the Society, 
and a number of existing insurances have been transferred 
to its agency. Over £80,000 has passed through the agency 
of the Society in the course of the year, and a net profit of 
£70 has been handed back to the fund. 

The Council have the pleasure to nominate Mr. Thomas 
Dinwiddy as Vice-President of the Society, and wish to 
record their gratitude to him for his generosity to the 
Society during the year. In addition to a donation of ten 
guineas, Mr. Dinwiddy has founded two new annuities 
from a capital of £500 cash in the one case and {£500 bearer 
bonds in the other, to be known respectively as the Second 
and Third Dinwiddy Annuities. In this connection it may 
be recalled that the First Dinwiddy Annuity was founded 
in 1919. 
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Other donations which have been received include : 
£100 from the Building Trades Exhibition, through Mr. 
H. Greville Montgomery ; £100 from a donor who wishes 
to remain anonymous ; £15 15s. from Mr. Arthur Keen ; 
{£10 2s. 5d. from the R.I.B.A. Defence League, through 
\Ir. Sydney Perks; £7 from the Licentiates’ Association, 
through Mr. S. G. Short ; and £5 5s. each from the fol- 
lowing : Sir John Simpson, Mr. H. W. Coussens, Mr. W. 
T. Jones, Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. G. Bennett Mitchell, 
\MIr. Arthur G. Morrice and Mr. Digby L. Solomon. 
£20 has been received in respect of the fourth instalment 
of Miss Raggett’s legacy. 

The Council report with great regret that the Society 
has lost many valuable supporters during the year. Three 
Past Presidents of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and of the Society have died during the past twelve 
months: Sir William Emerson, Mr. Thomas Collcutt 
and Mr. Paul Waterhouse, all of whom took an active in- 
terest in the Society. Sir William Emerson had been a 
trustee for many years, and Mr. Waterhouse had recently 
been elected to that office. The Council have also to 
report the death of Sir Thomas Jackson, another 
benefactor of the Society, Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Mr. 
F. P. Cook, Mr. G. Corderoy, Mr. F. G. L. Harris and 
Mrs. A. Jones. 

The five senior members of the Council retire by 
rotation—viz., Mr. William Grellier, Mr. Osborn C. Hills, 
Mr. George Hubbard, Mr. L. S. Sullivan and Mr. A. 
Saxon Snell. 

To fill the vancancies caused by these retirements the 
Council have the pleasure to nominate Mr. E. C. P. Mon- 
son, Major H. C. Corlette, Mr. Edward J. Partridge, 
Mr. A. H. Moberley and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 

The Council have the pleasure to acknowledge their 
great indebtedness to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for the use of office accommodation and to Mr. Mac- 
Alister and the staff of the Institute for courteous help on 
all occasions. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the Annual 
Report, referred in general terms to the good work of the 
Society. He complimented the Society on the progress of 
its insurance scheme, which he considered had made a 
promising beginning, and he hoped that as time went on 
architects would more and more insure through its 
agency. 

The Honorary Treasurer announced that the Council 
of the Society of Architects had, prior to the liquidation of 
the Society, sent the Architects’ Benevolent Society a 
cheque for five hundred guineas, to be invested and the 
income applied for the benefit of the Benevolent Fund, so 
that it might not suffer financial loss through the dissolu- 
tion of the Society of Architects and the consequent cessa- 
tion of the Society’s subscription. Mr. Nash also called 
the attention of subscribers and donors to the generosity of 
Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy, who had in the course of the past 
year donated a thousand pounds to the Society for the pur- 
pose of founding two Dinwiddy annuities. He expressed 
the gratitude of the Society to Mr. Dinwiddy for his muni- 
ficence, and he referred sympathetically to the distressing 
circumstances of one of the newly appointed Dinwiddy 
annuitants, who had previously been in actual want of 
food, 
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The Council for the ensuing year was elected as follows : 
President: The President of the R.I.B.A.; Vice-President : 
Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy ; Members: Mr. H. L. Anderson, 
Mr. Albert E. Kingwell, Mr. W. Campbell Jones, Mr. C. H. 
Brodie, Mr. Digby L. Solomon, Mr. W. Henry White, Mr. 
Maurice E. Webb, Mr. E. C. P. Monson, Major H. C. Corlette, 
Mr. Edward J. Partridge, Mr. A. H. Moberley, Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, Mr. R. Dircks, Mr.E. Stanley Hall (representing 
the Architectural Association) and Mr. Henry Lovegrove 
(representing the London Society. 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash (Honorary Treasurer) and Sir Charles 
Nicholson (Honorary Secretary) were thanked for their services 
to the Society and re-elected in their respective offices ; and 
Mr. Lovegrove and Mr. Brodie were re-elected Honorary 
Auditors. 





A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INSURANCE. 

Insurance to-day is a very complicated business and 
too much care cannot be exercised 1n the choice of an in- 
surance company and of a policy. If, however, architects 
consult the Insurance Committee of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society, they are sure of obtaining competent guid- 
ance inall insurance matters. Especially favourable terms 
are secured by the Society, and every insurance negotiated 
through its agency results in a direct contribution to the 
Benevolent Fund. Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, A.B.S., 9 Conduit Street, W 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING 
4 May 1925. 
THE BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 

The Report of the R.I.B.A. Visiting Board on the 
Bartlett School of Architecture was approved and ordered 
to be communicated to those concerned. 

DURHAM CASTLE. 

A grant of £100 was made in aid of the fund for the 

preservation of Durham Castle. 
REGISTRATION. 

On the recommendation of the Registration Committee 
it was decided to circularise the members of the R.I.B.A. 
and urge them to describe themselves as ‘‘ Chartered 
Architects.” 

STREATHAM COMMON EXTENSION. 

Professor S. D. Adshead was appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. and to act as Hon. Vice-President in connection 
with the Norwood Grove Purchase Scheme. 

Hon. CORRESPONDING MEMBERSHIP. 

Dr. A. Kemal Ad-Din, Chief Architect to the Moslem 
Supreme Council in Palestine, was nominated for election 
as an Honorary Corresponding Member. 

REINSTATEMENT. 

The following ex-members were reinstated : 

As Licentiate: H. Sesom-Hiley. 

As Associate ; A. C. Denny. 
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Notices 


SPECIAL AND BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING : 
8 JUNE 1925. 

A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
8 June 1925, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held on 2 March 1925. 

To consider the Council’s proposals for the amendment 
of Bye-law 29 with regard to the representation of 
Dominion Allied Societies on the Council, and also the 
addition of the Chairmen of the four Standing Committees 
and to pass the following Resolutions : 

(1) That Bye-law 29 (d) be amended by the addition of 
the following words : 

‘** Provided always that in the event of the repre- 
sentative nominated by any such Society being absent 
from the United Kingdom such Society shall be en- 
titled to nominate a member of the Council of the 
Royal Institute for the time being who is practising in 
the United Kingdom to represent it upon the Council 
during the absence of the representative first so nomi- 
nated as aforesaid.” 

(2) That Bye-law 29 be amended by the addition of the 
following words after paragraph (g) : 

**(h) The Chairman for the time being of each of 
the four Standing Committees referred to in Bye- 
law 52.” 

(3) That the necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Privy Council to such additions to Bye-law 
29 as are required to give effect to these resolutions. 

THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the Ses- 
sion 1924-25 will be held on Monday, 8 June 1925, at the 
termination of the above Special General Meeting, for the 
following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the Fourteenth General Meeting 
held on 18 May 1925 ; formally to admit members attend- 
ing for the first time since their transfer or election. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for mem- 
bership whose names were published in the JoURNAL for 
4 April 1925 (page 358) and 9 May 1925 (page 440), 
viz.: For Fellowship, 14; For Associateship, 5 ; For Hon. 
Associateship, 4. 

To read the reports of the Scrutineers appointed to ex- 
amine the voting papers for the election of the Council 
and Standing Committees for the Session 1925-26. 


THE R.I.B.A. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
NEWCASTLE AND DURHAM. 
8 TO 11 JULY 1925. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies who 
propose attending the Conference are reminded of the 
following railway travelling facilities that are available. 

From London to Durham a tourist ticket is issued, 
available for two months and with facilities for breaking 
the journey at all important points, for 58s. 3d. (3rd class). 

From London to Newcastle the ordinary return fare is 
67s. 10d. ; but members could take a tourist ticket to 
Whitley Bay for 68s., enabling them to break their journey 
at Newcastle either going or returning, and by which they 
can, if desired, go on to the coast at any time within the 
period of two months. 
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Mr. Alfred Myers, railway agent, of 343, Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W.C., will be pleased to advise members 
who propose travelling from London and other centres, 
and also to issue tickets and book seats on application 
to him. 

THE CITY CHURCHES. 

An Exhibition of Drawings, Water-Colours and 
Photographs of London City Churches will be held in 
the R.I.B.A. Galleries from Friday, 5 June, to Saturday, 
13 June 1925 inclusive. 

The Committee in charge of the arrangements would be 
glad to receive from members the loan of any drawings 
suitable for exhibition. Drawings so lent will be insured 
and returned, carriage paid. 

The Exhibition will be opened at 3.30 p.m. on Friday, 
s a by Mr. J. C. Squire, President of the Architecture 

ub, 


VISIT TO THE SIR JOHN SOANE MUSEUM. 
A visit has been arranged by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee to take place on Saturday afternoon, 6 June, to 
the Sir John Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
As the number attending must be limited, members de- 
sirous of taking part are requested to make early applica- 
tion to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


THE R.I.B.A. NEW CLASS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

In the Supplemental Charter recently granted to the 
R.I.B.A., provision is made for the formation of a non- 
corporate class of Subscribers. ‘The Council have the 
power to elect to this new class any persons who, not being 
professional architects, are interested in the activities of 
the Royal Institute and in architectural matters generally. 

““ Subscribers ”’ will be entitled to use the Loan and 
Reference Library, to attend all General Meetings 
(except private Business Meetings) and to receive a copy 
of the Annual Report. They will not, however, be 
entitled to use in connection with their name or business 
any words or initials indicating that they are Members 
of or connected with the Royal Institute. 

The annual contribution payable by a ‘‘ Subscriber ”’ 
will be £1 1s. The first payment will become due within 
two months of election and subsequent payments on the 
first of January each year. Subject to the additional 
payment of 12s. per annum, Subscribers will also receive 
post free the R.I.B.A. JoURNAL, which is published fort- 
nightly during the Session (November to June) and 
monthly during the recess. 

The Council cordially invite applications from ladies 
or gentlemen who desire to be thus associated with the 
work of the Royal Institute, and the necessary nomination 
form can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

TaN MacALIsTER, 
Secretary R.1I.B.A. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR CANDIDATES AS DIS- 

TRICT SURVEYORS IN LONDON AND AS 

BUILDING SURVEYORS UNDER LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

Attention is called to the fact that certain revisions 
have been made in the syllabus for these examinations. 
Forms of application for admission, containing the 
revised syllabus, are obtainable on application at the 
R.I,.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
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. . 
Competitions 

COMPETITION FOR NEW ART GALLERY. 

The Art Gallery Committee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration have accepted the Award of the Jury in this 
Competition, but as their acceptance must be confirmed 
by the City Council, no announcement of the result 
can be made until at or after the meeting of the Council 
on June 3oth. 

In the meantime, the winner has been informed of 
his success, under the understanding that his name cannot 
be divulged until the decision has been confirmed, 
in order that he may prepare a perspective drawing in 
accordance with the Conditions of Competition, before 
the exhibition of the drawings. 

CONCRETE COTTAGE PRIZES. 
MINISTRY’s CONDITIONS FOR “ SHUTTERING ”’ 
CoMPETITION. 

In view of an erroneous statement which has appeared 
in the Press that the Ministry of Health are offering a 
prize of £500 for the best system of ‘‘ shuttering ”’ suitable 
for the construction of concrete cottages, an official of the 
Ministry to-day (Thursday) said that the prize would be 
only £250. A further sum of £250 might be distributed 
in additional prizes, but this would be at the discretion of 
the Committee on New Methods of House Construction. 

In adjudging the ‘“ shuttering,’’ special consideration 
will be given to the following points : Economy ; a satis- 
factory finish on the faces of the wall ; the ease with which 
the ‘‘ shuttering ’’ can be handled by unskilled men ; 
durability ; facility for use with different designs of 
cottages ; and adaptability for use with cavity walls. 

Competitors are first required to send in drawings and 
descriptions, to reach the Ministry of Health not later 
than 31 May. From these proposals the Committee will 
select the most promising and call upon the proposers of 
these to submit samples of their “* shuttering.’’ Before the 
final selection is made, the methods will probably be sub- 
jected to tests under working conditions. 

It is understood that the inventions submitted will be 
exhibited in the Housing Section at Wembley. 


CAERPHILLY WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION 
The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competitions are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the above competitions. 


NATIONAL COMMEMORATIVE WAR 
MONUMENT. 


To be erected on Connaught Place, Ottawa, Canada. 
Closing date for receiving designs, 11 June 1925. Assessors 
Henry Sproatt, LL.D., R.C.A., Herman A. MacNeil, 
N.A., F. J. Shepherd, M.D., C.M., LL.D. Total 
cost not to exceed $100,000. Apply to the Secretary, 
Department of Public Works, Ottawa, Canada 
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CHEAM PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 


Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition, because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION TO THE SHIREHOUSE, 
NORWICH. 


Closing date for receiving designs 1 July 1925. Assessor, 
Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton, F.R.I.B.A. Premiums £150, 
£100, and £50. Apply to the Clerk of the County 
Council, Shire Hall, Norwich. 


COMPETITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE OVER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR. 
Copenhagen Municipality hereby invite participation 
in an International Competition in connection with a 

High Bridge over Copenhagen Harbour. 

The Municipality have set apart a sum of 35,000 
kroner to be expended in prizes. There will be three 
prizes, the value of which will be fixed by a Judgment 
Committee consisting of Members of the Council, 
together with technicians chosen by the Municipality, 
the (Danish) Institute of Civil Engineers and the (Danish) 
Society of Architects. The largest prize will be at least 
15,000 kroner. 

Programme and particulars in Danish and English 
can be procured after 1 February 1925, from the City 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Copenhagen B, against 
a deposit of kr. 100. 

The deposit is repayable after the judging, or pre- 
viously if the drawings, particulars, etc., are returned 
in good condition. Projects to be delivered to the City 
Engineers Directorate, Town Hall, before mid-day, 
1 September 1925. 

After judgment the competing projects will be publicly 
exhibited at the Town Hall, Copenhagen. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 
VIEW TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CONFERENCZ HALL 
FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 


The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition will be ready in Febru- 
ary, 1925, and will be despatched from Geneva so that 
Governments and competitors may receive copies at 
approximately the same date. Copies for distant coun- 
tries will therefore be despatched first. 
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COMPETITIONS (continued ) 


The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of assessors. 


THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the Conditions have been 

deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 
_A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
with other information (translated from the Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

COALVILLE PUBLIC BATHS COMPETITION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, F.R.I.B.A., 
as assessor in this competition. 
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MR. WILLIAM HARKESS. 

Mr. WittiAM Harkess [4.] has commenced to practise in 
Storrington, Sussex. His address until September will be Rowdell, 
Washington, Pulborough, where he will now be glad to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 

APPOINTMENT WANTED. 
{1TECT’S AssiSTANT, disengaged, experienced in the prepara- 
yorking drawings, details, etc. (domestic and ecclesiastical), 

1 buildings, levelling, draft specifications, etc., with 

office routine.—Reply Box 8023, c/o The Secretary 

nduit Street, London, W.1. 

THE WREN SOCIETY. 
JUNCAN HenprRy, A.R.I.B.A., the Hon. Secretary of the 
has moved to 53 Doughty Street, W.C.1, and all 
omunications should be sent to this address. Telephone 


mber : Museum 7308. 


Minutes XIV 


SESSION 1924-1925. 

At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1924-1925, held on Monday, 18 May 1925, Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch, F.S.A., President, and later, Major Harry Barnes, Vice- 
President, in the chair. The attendance book was signed by 30 
Fellows (including 8 members of the Council), 27 Associates 
(including 2 members of the Council), 1a Licentiates, and a 
large number of visitors. 

‘he Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on 4 May 
1925 having been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by 
the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
Members : 

Che Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, K.G., elected Hon. Fellow 


Mr. H. 1 


Jren Society, 


> Rt. Hon. Viscount Leverhulme, elected Hon. Fellow 

195 

Mr. W. L. Trant Brown, elected Fellow 1906; 

Mr. J]. H. France, elected Licentiate 1911 ; and 

Mr. C. E. Mercer, transferred to Licentiateship 1925. 

It was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their loss 
be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and 

ondolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since their 
election or transfer were formally admitted by the President : 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell, Hon. Associate ; Messrs. D. Ivor 
Lewis [F.1, J. Alan ouent [F.], F. D. Danvers [L.], H. J. Davies 
L.] and H. V. James [L.]. 

Mr. G. Topham Forrest, Architect to the London County 
hs iving read a paper on “* The Architectural Develop- 
ment of American Cities,’’ and illustrated it by lantern slides, a 
discussion ensued, and on the motion of Captain O. E. W arburg, 
O.B.E., J.P., Chairman of the London County Council, 
seconded by Sir Frank Baines, C.V.O., C.B.E., Director of 
Works, H.M. Office of Works, a vote of thanks was passed to 
\ir. Forrest by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The meeting closed at 10.5 p.m. 


Council 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.1.B.A. JOURNAL, 

Dates of Publication—1924: 8th, 22nd November; 6th, 
zoth December. 1925: 10th, 24th January; 7th, 21st Feb- 
ruary; 7th, 21st March; 4th, 25th April; 9th, 23rd May; 
13th, 27th June; 18th July; 15th August; 19th September ; 
7th October. 





